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Area Office tc phase out the Intermountain Boarding School in Erigham 
Cityr Utah, which provides high school education for Navajo youth 
(Appendix A) • The policies of self-determination and a preference for 
schooling Navajo youngsters as close to heme as possible brought 
about the phase put decision. This in turn questioned the need for 
the of f -reservation schools. It was this to which the Task Force 
addressed itself. Three areas of exploration for possible uses of the 
school facility were: (1) the need for a secondary school for 
American Indian children from other tribes; (2) the need of the 
facility for other education, i.e., a post-secondary technical 
vocational scliool;'and (3) the possible utilization of the facility 
for non-BIA purposes. The findings indicated that: (1) a secondary 
school serving various tribal groups does not seem desirable; (2) 
post-secondary education can be more easily obtained elsewhere; and. 
(3) the possibilities for utilizing the facilities for other 
non-Bureau purposes were many but all conjectural at the present 
time.^ ^^Isc included were 8 appendixes. (FF) 
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FOREWORD 

The Task Force has attempted to explore the Alternatives assigned to it (with 
objectivity and rigor)* To achieve this end, many Technical Specialists of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs supplied invaluable assistance by researching and 
reviewing facets of the Task Force work in order to provide basic factual in- 
forma'jion. Sincere thanks are extended to each of them. For the reader's 
benefit, their reports are contained in the Appendix • 

Special mention should be madB of the openness and helpfulness of the 
Intermountain staff. In each instance when the Task Force visited the campus, 
they were cooperative in every respect. Their ideas have been used in the 
report, and their assistance Is appreciated. 

The community of Brigham City in which Intermountain School is situated was 
most sincere in its interest and commitment to the school. There were nume- 
rous reflections of this concern, and should the decision be made to continue 
the operation of the facility as a school, there is certainly little need to 
develop a relationship to zhe surrounding people. The friendly attitude of 
the Brigham City people is sincerely appreciated. 

Most important, however, is the business of meeting the requirements of the 
assignment. The Task Force assumes full responsibility for its work and if 
there are questions concerning the findings and the handling of them, they 
are welcomed. It is the Intent of the Task Force to provide valid information 
to decision-makers. It is to this end that all efforts have been directed. 
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Thomas R^ Hopkins, Chaizman 
Evaluation Task Force 



Eugene Leitka, Member 
Evaluation Task Force 



Paul R. Streiff, Member 
Evaluation Task Force 
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INTRODUCTION 



Intermountain School is classified as an off-reservation boarding 
school (ORBS). In this* case, I -^termountain , - along with all ORBS 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, is at a crossroads* This 
has been variously explained, but In the case of Intermountain, it 
has meant profound searching concerning the purpose and role it should 
play in the futur^e including the possibility that it, like other ORBS 
past and present, may not be needed in the Indian Education enterprise* 

The Intermountain Evaluation Task Force was organized following the 
decision of the Navajo Area Office to phase out^ihe school as one 
providing high school education for Navajo youth (Appendix A) . The 
policies of "Self -Determination" and a "Preference for Schooling 
Navajo Youngsters as Close to Home as Possible" converged to bring 
about the phase out' decision* With this in mind, what could be the 
need for the school outside of that of the Navajo? It is this essen- 
tial question to which the Task Force has addressed itself; however, 
before going into a discussion of the Task Force and its purposes, it 
would be appropriate to review President Nixon's policy of Self- 
Determination*, 

P. bai>ic assumption of the Task Force has been that of Self -De termination 
as expressed in President Nixon's Message on Indians* He stated: 

"This (Self-Determination), then, must be the goal on any 
new national policy toward the Indian People: to strengthen 
the Indian's sense of autonomy without threatening his sense 
of community* We must assure the Indian that he can assume 
control of his own life without being separated involuntarily 
from the tribal group* And we must make it clear that Indians 
can become independent of Federal control without being cut off 
from Federal support"* 

The Bureau's Education personnel have sought diligently to implement 
this policy and it has played an. important role in the work of the 
Intermountain Evaluation Task Force* - ^ 
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INTERMOmjTAIN EVALUATION TASK FORCE 

The Task Force assignment was made by Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior/ William B, Rogers / to Director of Education Programs, 
James E, Hawkins, Mr, Rogers requested that the following three 
options be explored regarding the possible uses to be made of the 
Intermountain School facility: 

(1) The need for Intermountain as a secondary school for Indian 
children from other tribal groups, 

(2) The need for Intermountain as a facility for other than 
elementary or secondary education, i.e./ a post-secondary 
technical vocational school, 

(3) The possible utilization of the facility for non-Bureau 
purposes . 

Mr, Hawkins in turn assigned the work to the Division of Evaluation 
and Program Review of the Indian Education Resources Center (lERC) , 
See Appendix B for the description of the Task Force as a project and 
for a copy of Mr, Roger's memorandum. 

The general approach adopted by the Task Force may be characterized 
as factual, objective, and open-minded. 

The scope of the Task Force was Bureawwide, This meant that evi- 
dence regarding need was looked for in all of the Bureau's Education 
operations. Procedurally, and in order for the Task Force to have 
available to it the necessary factual data that would reflect need, 
technical Specialists in Education were assigned research tasks to 
provide the necessary information. The breakdown of these assign- 
ments is contained in Appendix C. 

Since the Intermountain Task Force was assigned as an evaluation acti- 
vity, their job was to provide valid information to decision-makers. 
In this capacity, the Task Force was not and could not be the decision- 
makers for Intermountain School* This role of the Task Force was 
explained to concerned individuals during the initial visit to the 
campus. Therefore, the report of the Intermountain Evaluation Task 
Force is to provide valid information to individuals who will be 
deciding the future of the facility with special emphasis on the 
three assigned alternatives. 

The Task Force spent an intensive six weeks working on the project. 
In all, approximately 15 Technical Specialists developed reports. 
Some of these are contained in the Appendix and are referred to in 
the body of the report. Additionally, the staff at Intermountain 
was asked to contribute their thoughts and selected parts of these 
are also included in Appendix C, The Task Force made three working 
visits to the campus. First, to explain the project and gain insights 
into the local situation. Second, to perform a comprehensive teclmical 
assessment of the facility. Third, to work with the staff in obtaining 



their thoughts regarding the second option (post secondary education) • 
Reports related to campus visits made by the Task Force are also 
included in the Appendix. 

Through it all, the Intermountain Task Force has tried to do as 
thorough a job as was possible^ given the circumstances of the 
assignment. It is hoped that the report will prove helpful to 
those who decide the future of Intermountain School. 
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FACILITIES EVALUATION: INTERMOUNTAIN BOARDING SCHOOL 

Introduction : A Team of Bvaluators from the Divisions of Plant Design 
and Construction f School Facilities / and Building Safety ^ assisted the 
Task Force in conducting an on-sight evaluatdon^of the Intermountain 
Boarding School - facilities. This part of the report includes the sum- 
marization of the findings submitted to the Task Force by the Teams* 
For further details on each report f please refer to Appendix F. 

Structural and Architectural : It was pointed out that major repairs 
were not needed cn a majority of the structures — that they were built 
with good materials and with good workmanship. It was also ^reported 
that the complex is currently functioning more than adequately f with 
a minimum of cost it could continue to do so for many more years* The 
facilities^ could not be duplicated elsewhere for anywhere near the cost 
of improving or maintaining this campus. 

Repairs Needed : Approximate Cost 

Replacement of wood windows in approximately 

90 percent of the buildings • $450,000 

Interior trim needs replacing in approximately 

50 percent of the dormitories. 100,000 

Replace old worn linoleum with asbestos tile 

or with carpeting 400,000 

Scraping old paint and repainting structures 250,000 

Coordination of locks and keying system for 

security and maintenance 150,000 

Plumbing-minor repairs to plumbing system 15,000 

Heating- damaged insulation on heating pipes in 

corridors ^ 1,000 

Electrical System: lAerial Primary Distribution 
System-'Replacement of'H^Frame transformers, light- 
poles, etc. 25,000 

Updating 1: jhtnirig levels for adequacy 3,700 

Switches and Control Equipment-Reidentification 

of system controls 3,000 

Replacement of system speakers 750 

Updating fire alarm system in six buildings No est. 
' Updating panelboard directories checking and 

identifying circuits 4,500 

Re-working main electrical service lines and 

modification in six buildings 5,000 

Updating the 50 KW engine generators to automatic 

standards of operation 7,500 

Installation of emergency lights in 12 buildings 1,500 

Installation of exit lights, five buildings 1,200 

Updating and combining all electrical loads to a 
single service to conform with current codes, one 

building 8,000 

Equipment Survei^ : The following figures are an estimate in dollars 
needed to replace old or obsolete equipment to bring the instructional 
areas up to current standard. 
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Academic : 

Language laboratory equipment must be replaced 32^000 
Audio visual equipment needs replacing 12,000 
Several items in classroom furnishing need 
replacing 6,000 



Vocational: 



Some replacement is needed to be current with 
the latest developments in vocational training 63,000 

Dormitories and Kitchen : 

The dormitories and kitchen were re-furnished 
recently and appear to be in excellent condition 

TOTAL ESTIMATED COSTS: $1,538,450 

Safety : Safety deficiencies pointed out were those stemming from 
building location, namely the vocational structures, and deficiencies 
in lacility design* The evaluators stated that many corrections must 
be made to meet the standard safety code to continue current operations. 
Any change in use requiring remodeling of the various buildings would 
also require inclusion of meeti^ current safety codes. 

Safety Deficiencies : 

(1) Buildings do 'not meet the one^hour fire resistive rating 
requirement for means of exit* 

(2) Magnetic door holders interconnected with fire alarm should 
replace the fuseable^ links on fire and smoke doors* 

(3) Most of the vocational shops are located in unsafe"^ layout and 
are inadequate as follows: ^ 

a) do not meet minimum floor area requirement 

b) restrooms, washrooms, dressing areas, and drinking 
fountains do not meet minimum requirement 

c) several shops are located on second floor of building, 
should be on ^ground floor 

d) some local ly-instal led exhaust fans and ducts do not 
meet the requirements 

e) most shop equipment not properly anchored to floor 

f) approved metal cabinets for volatile liquid storage is ''^^ 
non^exi s ten t 

g) a separate building is required for body and fender shop 

h) improper storage of hazardous mat^^^rials 

i) many exit corridors partially blocked by material storage 
j) most shops will require re-^wiring when shop equipment is 

properly spaced 
k) many pieces of shop equipment are worn out or obsolete 
and need replacing 
^ 1) many work benches are constructed of combustible materials 
and should be of fire-resistant construction 
m) electric kilns have been installed in combustible confined 
space 



OPERATIONAL COSTS 



Much has been said in recent times about the costs of operating 
IntermOuntain Boarding School for Navajo High School students by the 
Navajo Area Office (Appendix A) . According to basic figures from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs f the following amounts were programmed to be 
spent at the facility for the 1973 Fiscal Year: 



Film Production Unit $ 207 f 639 

National Indian Training Center 343^717 
Intermountain School 5^319^959 



^ Total: $5'rS71r315 

The above figure xofers to all categories of funding froir: the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and those US Office of Education Programs adminis- 
tered by the BIA. It does not include the services provided by the 
Division of Indian Health of the US Public Health Service which main- 
tains a unit at the school for students. 



It shoxild be noted that basic Plant Maintenance of the facility f as 
projected in the report by the Divisicn of Plant Maintenance (Appendix 
f;, was $833,650 for the Fiscal Year J.974. This figure includes plant 
operation repair and maintenance of tj»e facility. Program costs would 
have to be added to this phasic figure* This basic cost, or one simi- 
iar to it, would have to be included in any figuring regarding a con- 
sideration of the feasibility of using the facility. 

Attention is also invited to the report pertaining to those facility 
items that need replacing. It was estimated that abou^ $1,500,000 
would be needed in major repairs, (Appendix F and discussion of 
evaluation of facility) * Even so, it was reported that this cost 
would be far less than building new facilities. 
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BUREAU-WIDE POLICY AND GOALS 

It was apparent to the Task Force that a review of Bureau-wide policies in 
education would have to be conducted. This Section of the report pertains 
to Education policies^ some of which have already been mentioned in previous 
parts of the report^ that may have a relationship to the alternatives being 
investigated by the Task Force. 

The investigators approached the assignment through five major questio^is: 

1. Whar is the present status of the concept of attendance boundaries f 
which has been proposed for off-reservation boarding schools (ORBS)? 

2. What is the extent of adherence to the announced BIA policy of sending 
children to school as close to home as possible as reflected in: 
a-Bureau-wide enrollment and average daily memJbership dataf trends 

and projections. 

b-Area enrollment policies as expressed in interviews by administrative 
personnel . 

3. What is the possibility of significant gaps in Area ORBS curriculum 
offerings which might be more adequately met at Intermountain? 

4. Are there significant numbers of high school age Indian youths not now 
attending school when viewed across Areas and tribal boundaries? What 
is the likelihood that they could be exirolled at Intermountain? 

What is the present status of the "attendance boundarios" concept for ORBS? 

At the present time, a new section has been drafted for inclusion in 62 lAM 
(Indian Affairs Manual Release 62). This section designated as 2.5.5, con- 
tains the Bureau's policy on the enrollment of students in schools outside of 
their Area. It has not been approved for manualizationto date, although many 
references to its contents are encountered as operating policy. Not the least 
of these examples is the Navajo-Intermountain case at hand. The section reads 
as follows: 

5. Attendance boundaries: It is the general policy to educate all students 
as close to their homes as possible. The policy shall apply to boarding 
schools as well as to day schools. Each Area Office is responsible for 
the development of suitable educational opportunities for students within 
its geographical jurisdiction. The geographical boundaries of each Area 
Office constitute the attendance boundaries for all students living within 
these boundaries. Students shall not be enrolled in schools outside of 
their attendance boundary except under the following conditions. 

a-no school exists within the attendance boundaries having a program 

and space to meet the students' needs , and 
b-approval has been granted to a school for the enrollment of students 

from outside their attendance boundary. 

The second point to be examined relates to evidence of the extent to which a 
policy of educating Indian children as close to home as possible is being 
implemented by Areas whether or not it has been manualized. 

Statistics maintained by the BIA Indian Education Resources Center, Division of 
Education Planning and Development, reveal the following trends and projections 
in off'-reservation boarding school (ORBS) enrollment: 
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Aberdeen Area : The Aberdeen Area has had a steadily declining ORBS enrollmant, 
about 100 in the past five years. With ORBS capacity of 1,125, the Area en- 
rolled a total of 886 students in its own schools, while 71 students were en^ 
rolled outside the Area, all but one in neighboring Anadarko Area schools* 

Of the three Area ORBS, Flandreau, Pierre, and Wahpeton, the remaining avail- 
able space is filled by a quite consistent nvtmber of students enrolling in 
Flandreau High School from the Billings Area, and an increasing number en- 
rolling from the Minneapolis Area.... from 0 in 1968, to 18 in 1969, to 102 in 
1D71. 

A conversation with the Area Administration Officer revealed that it is the 
policy of the Area Office to place students needing ORBS facilities as near 
home as possible, in addition to which transportation funds are simply not 
available should students wish to attend distant ORBS. He predicts an in- 
creasing enrollment from the Minneapolis Area, priwcurily from urban public 
schools, which xvill offset a projected continuing decline in ORBS enrollment 
from the home Area. There is no evidence that there will be euiy increase in 
numbers of Aberdeen Area students who will require assignment outside the Area 
in the future. 

Albuquerque Area: With an ORBS capacity listed at 700, the total enrollment of 
the 1972-73 School Year was only 319, declining^ in five years from 570. This 
enrollment has been divided between the Albuquerque and Navajo Areas, with the 
Navajo enrollments dropping from 344 to 80 in that five year period. A memo- 
randum issued by the Navajo Area Office explains t/iat there will be no more 
Navajo Area students attending Albuquerque Indian School after this 

academic year. 

On the other hand, there has been an overall increase of almost 200 ORBS stu- 
dents (students requiring ORBS facilities) , in the Albuqerque Area, which is 
expected to continue at about the same r,.ite. Approximately 100 of the present 
Area ORBS population has been attending school outside the Area, mostly in the 
Anadarko Area. 

If the emphasis on enrolling in the home Area is continued and strengthened, as 
an Area s^pokesman has indicated, it appears that the AIS enrollment may actually 
increase in spite of the loss of the Ns^vajo students, yet fall considerably 
short of capacity. There is reason to believe, in any event, that there are 
not going to be significant numbers of eligible students in the Albuquerque Area 
witlK>ut Secondary ORBS facilities available' to them. 

Anadarko Area: ORBS school capacity 1,290. Statistics indicate that in the 
1972-73 School Year, there was a total of 1,054 students in the Anadarko Area 
of which 68 attended ORBS outside the Area. 

The enrollment figures for the fovar Anadarko Area Schools (Chilocco, Ft. Sill, 
Riverside, and Concho) , reflects a broad representation from ten of the other 
eleven Areas listed, with largest numbers coming from the Albuquerque, Billings 
and Portland Areas, and even 51 from the Juneau Area. It is reasonable to 
expect that the increased implementation of the Bureau policy of educating 
students as near home as possible will result very soon in reduce out of Area 
enrollment, and in increased space becoming available in the Anadarko Area ORBS. 
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There will be little likelihood that space will be needed in distant ORBS for 
eligible Anadarko Area students • Even the present out-of-Area enrollees only 
went as far away as neighbor J r.g Muskogee Area schools , with the exception of 
five who went to Sherman and Ste^rart. 

pil lings Area : The Billings Area ORBS capacity is very small — only 120^ and 
thus the eligible students from the Area hav^ been rather evenly divided be- 
tween the Aberdeen and Anadarko Areas. While there is a continuing small de- 
crease projected (about 50 over the next five years) ^ for ORBS enrollment f it 
may be^ expected that numbers and schools attended will remain fairly stable. 
It might be possible, however, to consider the approximately 450 ORBS students 
from the Billings Area as eligible for enrollment at Intermountain should a 
plan for inter-tribal enrollment be contemplated • The investigators were In- 
formed by the Area Office that they have consistently stressed the importance 
of establishing need for enrollment in ORBS facilities as housing and general 
well-being on the reservations increase. Since the responsibiJLiry for deter- 
mining ORBS enrollment has been assigned to the Agencies, the reduction in ORBS 
enrollment is, for the most part, out of the hands of the Area administrators. 

Should enrollment be opened 3t Intermountain, and should a sizeable number of 
Billings Area ORBS students elect to go there, the significant reduction in 
enrollment in Aberdeen and Anadarko schools would be of concern. 

Juneau Area: The stated capacity for the two Juneau Area ORBS schools is 590, 
with an additional dormitory program capacity of 700 and a boarding home pro- 
gram of 1,200. Enrollment at Mt. Edgecumbe in Sitka accounts for approximately 
three-fifths of the 659 ORBS students reportedly attending Area ORBS schools, 
while the remaining two-fifths (approximately 165) were reportedly enrolled at 
Wrangell Institute. 

At the present time, the Juneau Area Office and the Alaska State Office of 
Education are cooperating in assessing their total educational situation: 
Broad goals/ total facilities; responsibilities to be carried by each Agency, 
etc. 

Of most significance for the Intermountain Task Fo-.wO is the fact that enroll- 
ment of Alaskan ORBS students outside the Atea has already been curtailed, and 
will apparently be completel'j phased out by 1975. Thus, no potential enroll- 
ment could be expected at Intermountain under ^ open or inter-Area policy. 

Muskogee Area: A total enrollment of 445 last year at Sequoyah High School in-- 
eluded only 39 students from the Anadarko Area, and 18 from the Southeast- 
Agencies. The remaining 388 were all within'^Area-enrollment. The current and 
projected statistics indicate approximately 100 ORBS students will be attending 
^schools outside the Area. At present, almost all of those are enrolled in 
neighboring Anadarko Area, and under the policy of enrolling students as near 
home as possible, which the Area Office joins in advancing, it is not likely 
that any Muskogee Area ORBS students would attend an inter-tribal Intermountain 
High School. 

Navajo Area : The data available indicate that the Area has a high school 
boarding capacity of 4,500 (additional elementary capacity of 13,000), and a 
rapidly declining enrollment of Navajo students in off-^reservation boarding 
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schools. This decline totals more than 2,500 in the recent five year period, 
1967-1972. 

The announcement of the decision to phase-^out Intermountain as an all^Navajo 
off reservation boarding school speaks for itself in terms of the importance 
attached to providing educational programs as near home as possible. All indi- 
cations are that Navajo students will not have the option of attending high 
school off-reservation after this school year (1972-73) , except for those 
already enrolled in Intermountain who will be allowed to complete -their programs 
during the scheduled phase out. 

Of importance to the present effort, however, is a statement issued by the 
Navajo Interagency School Board during a recent visit (May 17) to the Inter- ' 
mountain School campus. The Board issued a press release in which it 
recowmended that: 

"Intermountain School continue to operate to meet special needs of 
the students which cannot at present be provided in reservation 
schools". 

'The Board went on to say: 

"As more schools are developed on the reservation, the needs of the 
students will change. Intermountain School will continue to meet 
these changing needs by improving its program to include vocational, 
technical, and career training." 

This information seems to indicate that it may be possible for Navajo students 
to attend Intermountain School under certain as ^yet-- unspecified circumstances 
should it operate on an inter-tribal basis. Such speculation should be care- 
fully investigaed, however. There would have to be accurate estimates of num- 
bers of students who might be authorized to enroll from the Area; the special- 
ized programs being sought; and much more. 

In summary, the possibility that Intermountain School might continue to en- 
roll some Navajo students does seem to exist, should it continue operations 
as an inter-tribal school. Navajo people have said they would like to have 
its programs available to their children. The possibility should be investi- 
gated further. 

Phoenix Atea : Boarding school capacity is listed as 2,470. The- current ORBS 
students total 1,957, of which only 30 are attending school outside the Area. 
Largest enrollment of the three high schools is in Phoenix Indian High School, 
with 951. Sherman High School in Riverside, California, shows an enrollment 
of 546, while Stewart, in Carson City, Nevada, shows 425. 

Phoenix Area also enrolls some 100 students from the Sacramento Area, and a 
few each from Albuquerque (10), Anadarko (5), Billings (2), Muskogee (1) , 
Navajo (33) , Portland (10), and Minneapolis (3) Areas, for a total of 165 
enrolled from outside the Phoenix Area. 

While the Phoenix Area facilities are considerably under enrol led, it is not 
impossible to speculate that some of the 165 non-Area students might elect to 
attend Intermountain should they be presented the Option. An increase of 
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ORBS students is projected for the Sacramento Area in the next five years, to 
reach approximately 300. In view of the fact that there are no ORBS in that 
Area, these students might reasonably be considered eligible for such an 
option • 

Portland Area: A fairly small capacity of 640 in one school, Chemawa, 
nevertheless continued at near maximum in spite of some interesting and 
unusual enrollment circumstances . The total of Area ORES eligible students 
has remained the same for the past five years, but is projected to increase 
by some 250 over the next five years. Only 268 of 479 Area ORBS students were 
enrolled at Chemawa last year, with 211 attending ORBS outside the Area, 
almost all in the Anadarko Area. By 1974-75, it is projected that this latter 
number will have been reduced to zero. On the.other^ hand, a majority of last 
year's enrollment (428) came from the Jimeau Area, which will also reduce to 
zero by 1974-75. 

Thus, it is apparent that Area ORBS students will be enrolled in home Area 
schools very soon, and there will bB a great reduction in the long distance 
shifting of students. 

Tiotahle in the case of the Portland Area, however, and in consideration of 
the question at hand, are two factors: 

(1) An increase of Portland Area ORBS students is projected, whijch will 
arrive at a figure some 100 over present capacity. 

(2) The Portland Area has prepared a document which calls for completely 
rebuilding the school, or building a totally new facility to accomo- 
date increasing demands from Area residents for ORBS enrollment for 
their children. 

If the anticipated demand for space from Northwest Indian students materializes, 
and if the inadequacy of present facilities is born out and new facilities do not 
materialize as soon as hoped for, it might be important to consider the possibi- 
lity that an inter-tribal enrollment policy at Intermountain could accomodate a 
considerable number of Portland Area ORBS students. This might be especially 
attractive because of the very fine vocational-technical plant and program at 
Intermountain . 

Sacramento Area : The projected increase in ORBS — eligible students from this 
Area (to 317 in five years), has already been dealt with* Suffice it to say, 
that an option to enroll at Intermountain would probably be taken up by a num- 
ber of the approximately 3B9 students* 

Minneapolis Area : The increasing enrollment from the Minneapolis Area has 
already been mentioned. At present, these students attend Aberdeen and Anadarko 
Area schools, but of the projected 300 within five years, we can speculate that 
a number might elect to attend Intermountain if given the opportunity. 

Southeast Agencies : Only about 75 students from this Area are enrolled in ORBS 
and this is projected to decline slightly. Those students are enrolled exclu- 
sively in Anadarko and Muskogee Area ORBS. There is little reason to believe ' 
that this would change, nor would it be reasonable to suggest it. 
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Thus faZf questions one, two-af and two-b, have been dealt with. 

What is the possibility of significant gaps in Area ORBS curriculum offerings 
which might be more adequately met at Intermountain? 

This question becomes academic when the factor of local or regional pride in 
programs- enters the picture. Each Area feels that it is providing "suitable 
educational opportunities" r and appropriately comprehensive efforts at compa- 
rative assessment would probably be an exercise in futility f and would be for 
the most part irrelevant, since policy hangs on the geographic criterion as 
priority. 

Areithere significant numbers of high school age Indian youth not now attend- 
ing school when viewed across Areas and tribal boundaries? 

There is little empirically derived data on which to base answers to this ques- 
tion at the moment. Various people and Agencies, depending upon their purposes 
have quoted figures as high as 10,000 and even more. It is undoubtedly fair to 
say that there are many young people of high school age who are not enrolled in 
any school. 

.NUMMARY 

The announced policy of the BIA of providing education programs for Indian 
students as close to home as possible is being promoted actively in all 
Areas sampled. Additionally, there seems to be an abundance of space avail- 
able within each Area to accomodate the numbers of ORBS, eligible students 
from that Area, with a few exceptions, and foi the most part, the Areas can 
point to "suitable education programs", as required. 

One final note, the important issue of administrative responsibility must be 
considered. Should the Intermountain School continue to operate as a facility 
open to Indian students from all tribes, it would no longer operate within the 
jurisdiction of the Navajo Area, and some other administrative tie would have 
to be established^ 
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ALTERNATIVE ONE 

THE , NEED FOR INTERl^OVNTAIN AS A SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 
FROM OTHER TRIBAL GROUPS. 



The Intermountain Evaluation Task Force has examined the need for 
Intermountain as a secondary school for Indian children from tribal 
groups other than the Navajo, and it is felt that a number of 
observations may be made at this time* 



The stated policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is to send children 
.to school as close to home as possible* This policy is at the heart 
of the decision by the Navajo Area to phase out Intermountain as an 
all-Navajo High School* Investigation revealed that the policy is 
being adhered to as well by the other Area Offices in general/ and 
most vigorously by the Juneau and Portland Areas in their enrollment 
projections* This factor will be of central concern In any possible 
courses which may be suggested within Alternative One* 

A plan to establish formal attendance boundaries has been prepared and 
submitted to the Assistant to the Secretary for Indian Affairs/ but has 
not as yet been manualized* In spite of the lack of formalization of 
the concept/ there is much evidence that its basic intent is being 
carried out. That is, in the greatest number of situations / the 
geographic boundaries of each Area Office are .viewed as the attendance 
boundarie."^ for students living within them* 

Enrollmenx: data for each Area were examined to ascertain whether signi- 
ficant numbers of high school age ORBS students do not now have adequate 
facilities available to them* 

In general/ projections for six Areas reflect a declining total enroll- 
ment of students needing off-reservation boarding school facilities/ 
while six indicate there will be some increase xn enrollment over the 
next five years* 

The Navajo Area decision will effect somewhat the enrollment projected 
for the Albuquerque Area/ the Anadarko Area/ and to a lesser extent/ 
the Phoenix Area. 

Juneau Area student enrollment at Chemawa in the Portland Area will be 
completely phased out in the next two years/ representing a considerable 
reduction in that school's enrollment* Juneau Area students formerly 
represented a large percentage of Chilocco School students also/ but at 
the present time/ the phasing out will mean a further reduction of only 
about 50 students there* 
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Clearly, an increased emphasis on enrollment in home Areas will have 
multiple effects, especially for schools in the Anadarko Area, which 
enroll students from 11 of the 12 Areas at the present time. 

Of the Areas which might represent student secondary ORBS enrollment 
for Intermountain , the^most likely possibilities are those which do 
not have school facilities of their own and which are now enrolling 
their ORBS students outside their Area boundaries , The Billings Area 
npw_sends approximately 500 ORBS students to Aberdeen and Anadarko 
Area Schools. Enrollment at Intermountain would bring Billings Area 
students closer to home, and might represent a partial body of non- 
Navajo students. 

The Minneapolis Area is now enrolling approximately 175 ORBS students, 
mostly in the Aberdeen and Anadarko Areas. This figure is expected to 
double within the next five years. Geographically , however, attendance 
at Intermountain would not necessarily be justified over the other 
Areas under a "nearer to home" policy. 

Enrollment of Sacramento Area ORBS students is entirely in Phoenix 
Area Schools (Sherman and Stewart) , cind is projected to reach approxi- 
mately 300 by 1976 • Intermountain would not represent a significantly 
greater distance for their^^school attendance. 

The only other Area where enrollment is expected to increase and where 
facilities are considered inadequate to meet needs is Portland. The 
Portland Area Office has developed plans fot completely rebuilding the 
Chemawa ORBS facility on the basis that elements of the present plant 
were constructed anywhere from 30 to 80 years ago, and many are now in 
advanced stages of deterioration. (Portland Area Office Dropout Study 
and Needs Assessment, 1973). Given the present tight money situation, 
especially for new construction, the apparent excess of ORBS facilities 
in the Bureau, and the fact that expert examination has shown the 
Intermountain plant to be generally in excellent condition, it might 
be possible for all Portland Area ORBS students to be accomodated at 
Intermountain, phasing out the Chemawa School at its present location. 
Certainly, such a move would represent serious concern for cost- 
effectiveness . 

By the same token, other plants which are considered in need of costly 
and extensive rennovation or replacement might be phased out and their 
enrollment distributed at least partially to the Intermountain facility. 
Chilocco Indian School, Pierre Boarding School and Albuquerque Indian 
School are cases in point. 

A combination of numbers from which Intermountain enrollment might be 
drawn can be projected as follows: 

Portland Area 544 

Albuquerque Indian School 465 

Chilocco Indian School 350 

Billings Area 450 

Sacramento Area 300 

Minneapolis Area 300 

Pierre Boarding School 197 
TOTAL: 2,606 
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While the above-^cited potential enrollment figures appear to reflect 
a positive need for Intermountain and a corresponding savings in 
Federal school construction, such a decision must of nacessity take 
local control and self-determination into consideration^ To decide, 
to enroll students in a school somewhat far removed from their home 
areas would go against stated policy* It would also be contrary to 
the expressed desires of local advisory school boards and the several 
communities they represent which have already gone on record as 
strongly supporting the construction of new facilities in the various 
locations that such a decision would cancel* Economically, Intermoun- 
tain could remain open and could provide education services as indi-^ 
cated* However, it would be farther away from home and directly 
counter to the expressed desires of several local Indian groups* It 
is doubtful that if asked, the local groups would favor Intermountain 
over the construction of the new schools they have asked for* 

It is important at this juncture to point out that, in any plan for 
continuing operation of Intermountain as a secondary school, the matter 
of cost-effectiveness must be of central concern* Merely replacing the_ 
present Navajo student body with an equal number of inter-tribal stu- 
dents would still leave an unfavorable cost per pupil ratio • Two 
alternatives present themselves: Either (a) increase enrollment nearer 
to capacity, or (b) reduce the level and thus the cost of plant and 
programs operation* 

Finally, it has been suggested that Intermountain gear itself toward 
enrolling the many hundreds of Indian students who have withdrawn from 
high school* Certainly, this represents by far, the largest immediately 
eligible population* Statistics on cumulative withdrawals (see Appendix 
D) from 14 Bureau schools indicate that for this academic year alone, 
dropouts total wore than 2,500* However, any plan geared toward enroll- 
ing from this population must bear in mind the fact that Intermountain 's 
current program produced some 357 of that total, and would not likely, 
in its present form, attract a sizeable number to return and stay* 
Changes would have to be made to accomodate the special dropout popula- 
tion* The percentage (approximately 25 percent) of dropouts is by no 
means the highest. For example, Flandreau (Aberdeen Area) shows a 
dropout rate of 50 percent, whiia' Albuquerque Indian School reflects a 
53 percent withdrawal figure* ^ 

In summary, there appear to be sources of student population which 
might be available to Intermountain as an inter-tribal secondary 
school, and because of the excellence of the plant and the range of 
possible program offerings, it might be possible to consider pursuing 
some of tha possibilities suggested. 
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ALTERNATIVE TWO 

THE NEED FOR INTERMOUNTAIN SCHOOL AS ^A_ FACILITY FOR OTHER THAN 
ELEMENTARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION. 



The post high school education of Indian youth of today seems to be 
undergoing a shift or change from a* strong vocational ori- 

entation that has been the case throughout the history of schooling 
Indians. This shift is toward training in the professions or college 
education leading to a baccalaureate degree. Evidence of this comes 
from two sources which^due to^ there length, have not been included in 
the Appendix of the Intermountain Task Force Report. The two sources 
are: (1) a comprehensive evaluation of the Bureau's Higher Education 
Program and (2) survey research of Indian adults and high school' stu- 
dents that is related to evaluations of ORBS. 

The evaluation^ of the Bureau's Higher Education Program revealed that 
the appropriation from Congress has increased approximately 300% in 
the past five years. Need for this increase was directly related to 
a dramatic expression of a desire on the part of Indian youth to attend 
college. Indian youth are attending college as never before. Also, 
part of this need has been expressed on the part of tribes who have 
established their own junior colleges (Notably the Navajo Community 
College. For others, refer to Appendix E) . 

Secondly, evaluation activities have reflected that Indian parents 
differ with Indian high school students regarding education goals, 
especially as related to vocational and college education. Parents 
usually support vocational education in a stronger manner than do stu- 
dents. Data developed for the Task Force and discussed below generally 
reflect these two findings. (Data to support the survey research is 
available from the Office of Indian Education Programs, Indian Education 
Resources Center in Albuquerque and is taken from the ORBS evaluations 
of Sherman, Chilocco, Ft. Sill, and lAIA schools)^ 

Changing Career Objectives 

An example of the above cited change is the enrollment at the South- 
western Indian^^Polytechnic Institute (SIPI) , a relatively new school 
with an excellent faculty and offering sophisticated level of training 
in vocational-technology in assorted fields. SIPI showed an enrollment 
(May 9, 1973) of 394 out of a possible 932 capacity. 

Haskell Junior College in Lawrence, Kansas (enrollment 1,140, 1973) 
graduated 167 during second semester of 1972-1973 in 16 different fields. 
Sixty-six percent of the total graduating class had majors in Business 
and General Education* The remaining 34% were distributed among the 
other 14 fields. Haskell's student body is comprised of Indian youth 
representing 32 states. 
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These findings should provide factual data upon which decisions could 
be reached with regards to the future use of the Intermountian facili- 
ties. From all indications f the trend among Indian youth seems to be 
a shift away from vocational education to that of programs with acade- 
mic emphasis. 

In view of the seemingly total commitment on the part of the community 
of Brigham City, and the faculty-staff of Intermountain School^ an 
education program other than in its present form might be considered. 
In this respect f the suggestions made by the Task Force imply develop- 
mental and exploratory work inasmuch as the facts of the situation in 
Indian education did not reflect them as strong possibilities. 

The following alternatives are suggested by the Task Force within the 
parameters of alternative two. 

«* 

1* Post Secondary Vocational Faciliti^ 

In view of the findings/ this does not seem feasible but then, the 
plant is equipped with needed facilities and vocational equipment 
to make the transition into a full time post secondary vocational 
school for all Indian tribes. 



2, American Indian University 

Available facilities and its geographic location could be the 
impetus needed to establish a university with major emphasis in 
training Indian people in the area of pre-medf pre-dental/ and 
pre-law programs. This would correlate with the current trend 
among Indian peoples' interest shifting from vocational education 
to academic programs. 



3, Agricultural and Mechanical College 

This type of an institution would address itself and its field of 
activities 'to special developmental needs of Indian lands and 
resources . 

4. All Indian Training Center 

An expansion of the present National Indian Training Center would 
be considered.- The NITC is jointly operated by Civil Service Com- 
mission (CSC) and BIA Education. Training programs could be con- 
ducted f e.g. School Board Training f Management Training ^ Small 
Business Development Training / etc. 
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Options two, three, and four have been presented as reflecting some 
general post-secondary needs among Indian groups^ However, it should 
be understood that in each instance, further detailed exploration of 
need would have to be conducted. As presented, they arc possiblilitiec 
to be explored and are merely plausible trends that were observed by 
the Task Force* Based on the Task Force data^ they cannot be presented 
as strong possibilities. 
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ajuTernative three 
- the possible utilization of the facility for non-bureau purposes 

It is this alternative that the Task Force chose to treat in a more 
subjective and conjectural manner as contrasted to the more factual 
•approach of Alternatives One and Two. This approach was taken inas- 
much as the data to reflect need for non^'Bureau purposes is very 
broad and^outside the realm of responsibility of Federal school 
operations of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Nonetheless , some 
suggestions can be made that may prove significant to the situation 
at Intermountain Boarding School. 

It is important to mention the general strong feeling and concern 
expressed repeatedly by the coimunity about the school. It was the 
impression of the Task Force that the staff and the community were 
willing to adapt to most any viable activity or purpose which could 
be assigned to Intermountain School. Indeed , the Civic Government , 
Chamber of Coimerce, and ocassional man^on^the^street were all 
expressing the same strong support. 

It is also significant that the facility itself, which was originally 
designed as a hospital, is in good condition and with some repair and 
modification, could serve for a number of years. The adaptability of 
the basic facility may be something of a problem but this would de- 
pend on the uses to which it could be put. Obviously, as an education 
institution, it would require little modification and perhaps even 
less if it were used as a hospital. 

The campus itself is large and attractive. There is room for expan^ 
sion. The basic plant management systems (utilities, grounds, and 
structural soundness) , are in good condition and would serve for 
ytiars*to come. The campus is kept up by irrigation and mowing of the 
grounds. As a facility, it is appealing and has community suf.port to 
accompany it. 

^ -_ _ jf 

Part of Alternative Three consisted of making contact with tribml 
leaders on a national scale. ^ Though there was not sufficient time 
to do a thorough job, enough were contacted to indicate a trend. 
Tribal leaders did not want the facility too close for various 
reasons but usually expressed insufficient information about the 
situation to say if they had uses to which the school might be put. 
It is suggested that the National Tribal Chairman's Asr^ociation be 
informed of the availability of the Intermountain facility to see 
if they have any need for it. It is possible that they via non- 
Bureau resources could establish a use. Appendix gives the tele- 
phone interview guide used in this activity. 

It would also be feasible for the community of Brigham City and, 
indeed, the communities of the Salt Lake Valley, to combine their 
resources to determine if they <:ould find a use to which the faci^ 
lity could be put. In this case, it is the opinion of the Task 
Force, that non^Indian needs be explored. There may be other 
Federal Agencies that would need a facility like Intermountain that 
is in good condition and has a community and staff ready to work 
toward new goals and objectives. 
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It appeared to the Task Force that perhaps the most viable approach 
to Alternative Three would be to list those possible programs that 
could utilize the facility. Further, it wets the feeling of the Task 
Force that the Investigation of need for non-Bureau uses of the faci- 
lity would best be accomplished by non-Bureau people r possibly the 
Brigham City community and the staff of Intermountain School • To be 
helpful regarding this thought the Task Force offers the following 
possibilities: 

(1) A half-way institution for youngsters who are not criminals 
, but who have serious problems. 

(2) Combining or moving the Job Corps Center to the intermountain 
campus. 

(3) Contact the State and Federal Penal Systems to see if they 
have a need for the facility. 

(4) A recreation facility with emphasis on family participation. 
There is excellent skiing in the surrounding mountains euid 
families frequently cannot afford the high costs of ski 
resorts. Staying at Intermountain and busing to skidng 
places would have great appeals The Bear River recreation 
facility could be included as a summer attraction. Those 
who know the area better than the Task Force could do a 
much better job of developing this idea and exploring its 
more practical and feasible aspects. Low cost family faci- 
lities are difficult if not impossible to find. 

(5) A talk with the Governor of Utah might show where there is a 
need for the facility. 

While this section of the Task Force Report is conjectural, it may 
prove helpful to the Intermountain situation. In retrospect, it 
is important to emphasize the two strong factors which favor con- 
tinuing some activity at Intermountain and these are the strong com- 
munity support of the facility and the fact that it is large and in 
good condition. 
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SUMMARY 



Use of the Intermountain facility as a secondary school serving stw 
dents from various tribal groups does not seem desirable. 

Most Areas now have adequate classroom space to accomodate students 
within the Area — even though some of the facilities are in need of 
replacement. Cancelling building plans or closing schools — at 
Chemawa or Albuquerque, for example — would arouse strong local oppo- 
sition. Educating students close to their homes is a common preference. 

With the exception of students from the Billings' , Sacramento and 
Portland Areas, the distance^-from-home factor would be severe and 
travel costs high. If Chemawa were closed and all of the eligible 
students from the three Areas mentioned above were enrolled at Inter- 
mountain, the total enrollment at Intermountain would still be approx- 
imately 500 below the minimum requirement of 1,700 students for 
economic operation of this large facility. Per pupil costs, consequently 
would remain quite high.- 

The possibilities for utilizing the Intermountain facility for post- 
secondary education, specifically vocational-technical training, are 
not great either. The recently opened, finely equipped Southwestern 
Polytechnic institute is operating at an under-capacity enrollment of 
less than 400 studnets. Haskell has recently had a major shift from 
enrollment in vocational-technical programs to academic programs — which 
seems to be reflective of a general trend among Indiem students to more 
academic, college-type post-secondary education. It is unlikely that 
Intermountain could reach the minimum 1,700 student enrollment as a 
post-secondary institution — as a vocational-technical training institute, 
American Indian University or other type of post-secondary school. 

The possibilities for use of the Intermountain facilities for other non- 
Bureau purpiises are many — but all conjectural at this time. 

Intermountain has an excellent, large structural facility on an exten- 
sive campus and the local community has been very supportive of the 
programs there. Because it is a large plant, however/ it requires a 
large use for the cost-effectiveness factors to be feasible. 

All of the findings and suggestions regarding the use of the Inter- 
mountain facility for Bureau educational purposes are influenced by 
the policies of "educating Indian children and youth as close to home 
as possible", and "self-determination" . ^ The use of Intermountain as 
either an inter-tribal secondary or post-secondary school would most 
likely not be considered by Indian Peoples as supportive of these 
policies. 
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The Navajo Area Office could save between 1.6 and 1.3 
million dollars annually by closing Intermountain Board- 
ing School (IBS) at Brigham City, Utah and transferring 
the students back to the Navajo Reservation. School 
facilities are available on the reservation to accomodate 
these students. Combining the activities of IBS and 
Reservation schools would not only improve the utiliz- 
ation and cost effectiveness of reservation facilities 
but would be consistent with Navajo Tribal school Pol- 
icy which is to seek education facilities on the reser- 
vation so that the children may be near their parents. 

When IBS was established in 1950 the need for educat- 
ion facilities on the Navajo reservation was critical 
and the_ supply was highly inadequate. For many years 
the Navajos demonstrated only token interest in obtdn- 
ing an "English education'' for their* children alth- 
ough this was a part of the Navajo treaty with the Un- 
ited States signed in 1868. Many children were delibe- 
rately kept out of school because they were needed at 
home . 



After World War II Navajo interest in education" began to 24 
accelerate. The number of Navajos needing education was 
formidable. In 1946-47 a survey showed that 66% of all 
Navajos had no schooling whatever and the median number 
of school years among all members of the tribe was less 
than one year. 

Although the need was critical the prospects of building 
adequate school facilities on the reservation were dim. 
A major obstacle was the shortage of water. Other equal- 
ly important problems were the wide dispersion of the 
tribe, and the lack of roads and transportation facilities. 
Against this background of events and circumstances the 
decision to obtain the .abandoned Bushnell Army Hosp- 
ital at Brigham City, Utah as a school for Navajo chil- 
dren was probably justifiable using any criteria. 

Although the Navajo tribe has permitted Navajo child- 
ren to leave the reservation for education purposes, it 
has been stated repeatedly in tribal resolutions as the 
policy and desire of the tribe to provide educational 
opportunities on the reservation so that all children 
may be near their parents, thus preserving family unity. 
It is also the stated policy of the tribe to use off- 
reservation boarding school facilities only so long as 
the need exists. 



The need for off-reservationschool facilities has diminish- - 25 
ed steadily as more school facilities have, become available 
on or near the reservation. Some of the needed schools have 
been provided by BIA. Some were provided by the construction 
of public schools and other schools have been provided by re-^^ 
ligious organizations. BIA now operates 57 day or boarding 
schools in addition to 9 bordertown dormitories on or adjacent 
to the reservation for students attending public schools. In 
addition there are 21 public and 13 mission schools on the re- 
servation. Three schools are operated under contract to the 
tribe. ^>We found nothing to indicate a change in the Tribes* 
desire and determination to provide school facilities closer 
to the reservation. 

We were advised by area education personnel that there are pre- 
sently about 5000 empty seats at BIA schools on the reservation. 
These unused facilities, in conjunction with the opportunity for 
substantial^cost savings, are a major reason we believe con- 
sideration should be given to returning some of the Navajo 
school children who are now being educated in off- reservation 
school facilities. For reasons explained in more detail later 
in this report we believe IBS students should be given top prior- 
ity in any decision to improve the utilization of empty re- 
servation facilities. 

Over 2,000 of the above spaces would be available to accomo- 
date IBS students, should they be returned to the reservation. 
IBS student body includes non-graded, elementary, junior high 
and high school students. Following is a listing of schools with 
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Capacity 

School Available 



Many Farms Junior High School 300 

Shiprock Junior High School 300 

Wingate High School - 190 

Many Farms High School 1/ 240 

Gray Hills High School 7/ 1,024 

Total 2,05T 



1/Facilities will be available upon transfer of Navajo Commun- 
ity College students to new facilities. 

7/This will be the ultimate capacity upon completion of proposed 
dormitory wing, and housing units for employees. 

Navajo Area education personnel stated that these facilities 

could c^^^^^f^^TYu^^^ accomodate all IBS students if they were 

returned to the reservation^ aftdr-thaHfe-^a^-e-r^-^vfou^^ 

aMle— f-o- jf teaching pers<mnejr^ 

The number and type of facilities at IBS are excessive to the 
needs of an education facility and especially so when compared 
to the facilities that exist on the reservation. Following 
is a tabular summary of comparative statistics on the size 
and use of facilities at IBS in relation to comparable facil- 
ities on the reservation: 



Description 



IBS 



Fort 
Wingate 



Many 
Farms 



Gray 

Hills 1/ 



Student capacity 1,500 
Student enrollment 1,303 
Average daily attendance 1,297 
Square footage (total) 1 ,448 ,279 

Dormitories 536 ,779 

Classrooms 198,577 

Other 84,323 
No of buildings 201 
Living space per pupil 2^/ 412 
Classroom space" per pupTl V165 

1^/School facility is under construction', however it is expected to 

open in the fall of 1973. 
2^/Based on enrollment' 

3/ Based on attendance 



1,008 


1 


,024 


1,024 


8 22 




800 


NA 


783 




732 


NA 


462,636 


509 


,002 


308,847 


217,938 
96,560 


217 


,224 


88,210 


76 


,312 


72,142 


42,503 


41 


,454 


52,655 


74 




97 


1 


265 




272 


NA 


123 




104 


NA 
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As shown in the above, IBS has over twice as many actual build- 
ings as any comparable facility on the reservation and almost 
three times as much floor space. This size is also reflected 
in the large amount of living and classroom space per pupil as 
compared to reservation schools. In addition to sheer size, 
the types of facilities at IBS are far beyond the needs of an 
ordinary school. For example, IBS has two separate theater 
buildings, two gymnasiums, a skating rink, a bowling alley, a 
swimming pool, two campus shops, an arts and crafts store 
and an unusually large number of interconnecting hallways. 
These facilities, for the most part, were built to accomodate 
the needs of hospital patients and are not necessary to the op~ 
eration of a normal school. In addition, the grounds at IBS 
are large enough to accomodate an eighteen hole golf course 
which was being planned when the facility was abandoned by the 
Army. . 

Not all facilities at IBS are used for the education of Navajo 
children. The Washington Office of Education maintains an In- 
structional Service Center and Film Library from which film 
is distributed on a Bureau wide basis. The U.S. Public Health 
Service, Indian Health Division, also uses facilities at the 
school for medical and dental services to students. At the time 
of our review, consideration was being given to providing space 
for a law and order training facility. The use of IBS for 
miscellaneous housekeeping functions paralells the decline in 
enrollment at IBS. From a high 2,150, enrollment has declined 
to about 1,300 at present, with further decline in prospect. 
This declining enrollment makes it increasingly difficult to 
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justify the operation of this facility as an off-reservation' 
boarding school. Furthermore, the justification of the 
facility for the types of miscellaneous activities listed 
above also appear questionable in view of the substantial costs 
that must be incurred to keep the facility operating. 

The following table shows a comparison of school staffing 
and it indicates that. IBS has more teachers and other per- 
sonnel per pupil than either Fort Wingate or Many Farms high 
schools : 

Personnel IBS 



Teachers 123 

Dormitory personnel 160 

Administration 22 

Food services 26 

Maintenance 46 



Total 37T 



Fort 
Wingate 


Many 
Farms 


61 


63 


61 


48 


7 


9 


16 


11 


24 1/ 


22 1/ 


i6d 


153 



Average daily enrollment 1,303 822 800 

1/Maintenance personnel serve both elementary and high schools. 

The Number of personnel for Gray Hills High School was not inclu- 
ded" in the table as staffing had not been completed at the time 
of our review. Also, the above table included only full time or 
permanent positions and does not include temporary on Title I 
positions. 

The ratio of students to teachers and total personnel is as 
follows : 

„ , Fort Many 
Personnel IBS Vtfingate Farms 

Teachers 10.59 13.47 12.69 

Dormitory 8.14 13.47 16.66 

Q Total personnel 3.45 4.86 5.22 



As indicated in the above 'cablets. Instruction (Teachers), Dorm- 
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itory operations and plant maintenance account for the larger 
portion of the differences between the three schools. If IBS 
were closed it would be possible and probably desirable to move 
a portion of IBS personnel back to the reservation schools. 

The following table presents comparative operating costs per 



pupil for selected cost 


categories 


and total 


costs at IBS 


and 


reservation schools : 




•Cost per 


pupil 




J ^ Cost 

Categories 


IBS 


Fort 
Wingate 


Many 
Farms 


Gray 
Hills L 


Maintenance $ 


467 


$ 100 


$ 48 


$ NA 


Administration 


297 


64 


29 


NA 


Food transportation 


447 2/ 


432 


409 


NA 


Student transportation 


40 


19 


22 


NA 



Total operating costs 6.1 3/ $ 2,3 3/ $ 2,1 1/ 

Total cost per pupil $4.465 4/ $3.161 $2.667 



NA 



NA 



1^/School facility is under construction, however it is expected 
to open in the fall of 1973. 

2^/Actual food transportation costs at IBS are not accurately pre- 
sented in this figure, because of the method of allocation. 
A straight. 15% loading charge is added to each requisition to 
cover all administrative and transportation costs on every 
shipment, without regard to actual costs. Consequently, the 
high cost of food transportation at IBS is being partially ab- 
sorbed by all other schools being served by the food services 
operation. 

VCost in millions 

£/Based on average daily enrollment 

The above table demonstrates that maintenance costs at IBS are 
over four times as high as at any comparable reservation school. 
The major reason for this difference is attributable to the 



size and diversity of the facilities at IBS, 
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Administrative costs at IBS are abnormally high because 
many o£ the support services which are furnished to reser- 
vation schools through existing agency offices are not avail- 
able to IBS because of geographical location in relation to 
the reservation." Consequently, IBS has had to establish in- 
dividual branch offices to provide those services which are 
not available. Examples of these services are: The Student 
Placement Office, The Personnel Office, and the Property' and 
Supply Office. 

Transportation costs at IBS are unavoidably high. This is 
because IBS is over 600 miles from its base of supply. Most 
food is shipped to IBS from the Gallup Supply Center, Gallup, 
New Mexico. All students are transported by bus from the re- 
servation to IBS and return at least once a year. Thus, this 
type of transportation expense is substantially higher than 
would be the case on the reservation. 

Based on total operating cost per pupil as shown above, the 
Navajo Area Office could save between 1.6 and 2.3 million 
. dollars per year by closing IBS and transferring the students 

and applicable personnel and equipment back to the reservation, 

shown as follows: Range of 

Cost difference Potential 
School ' rn.t per Pupil X No. of students Savings . 

IBS $4,465 $4,465 

Fort Wingate 3,161 

Many Farms , ^t^°' ■ 

Difference: , 300 $1,695,000 

lll^ 'lirir $1,798 VlMl I l:fol h:337:400 

Actual savings cannot be exactly determined because it is not 
ERIC known which school the s tudentTld ght attend on the reservation. 
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of if they would^ attend public schools. The range in potential 
savings would be affected also by the amount of additional ad- 
ministrative costs necessary to operate the reservation schools 
at full capacity. A decision to close IBS would not only save 
money on the IBS operation but it would also help reduce operat- 
ing costs per pupil, and improve the effectiveness of the facili- 
ties on the reservation, by permitting the schools to operate 
at designed capacities. However, as pointed out-by Area Educa- 
tion personnel, even if unused facilities were not available 
on the reservation, a completely new education facility could be 
built on the reservation (or anywhere for that matter) and com- 
pletely paid for in about five years with the excess operating 
costs that are now being spent at IBS. (The Gray Hills High now 
nearing completion will cost about 7.8 mil-lion dollars) The es- 
timated replacement cost of IBS is about 24 million dollars. 

In examining the content of courses offered at IBS we could 
find nothing unique which could not be offered at another loca- 
tion. We were advised by IBS personnel that parents of IBS 
children like the school because it offers excellent vocational 
courses. However, personnel at the Area education office in Win- 
dow Rock indicated that the courses offered at IBS could just 
as easily be offered at reservation schools. If necessary, 
additional vocational facilities could be constructed or added 
to present school facilities. 

Recommendations 
We recommend that: 

1. BIA close IBS and transfer the students and applicable 
supporting services, equipment and personnel to education facili- 
ERJC ties on the reservation that afe-not presently fully utilized. 



2. BIA return the IBS facility to GSA as excess real property 
for disposition in accordance with Federal Property Management 
Regulations. 
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IS HV.VIS KM r.H 



VA), HON \ 
ALiUJQCIIIUJliK. NKW MKXICO fiVUKJ 



March 6, 1973 



Memorandum 



To 



Area Director, Navajo Area Office 

Attn: Assistant Area Director * Education 



From : Acting Chief, Division of Educational Planning & Dev. 

Subject: Staff Analysis • Intermountain School 

I am pleased to submit the enclosed report on staffing to serve as 
resource information for planning next year's program at Intenncuntain 
Boarding School - 

By a review of staff evaluation data and in conferences with school 
administrators and student leaders, I sought to examine the program 
both in terms of the quality of educational effort and fiscal support. 

Previous surveys have already analysed the financial investment at 
Interraountain and the figures are high. Cost for plant operations alone, 
if calculated on a per pupil basis, almost matches the average sraount 
spent in the United States for educating a day school student. This is 
even more excessive in view of the fact that Intermountain has been 
frequently declared substandard as a secondary school facility. 

Furthermore, the present size of the Intermountain staff (instructional 
and non- instructional) per enrolled student exceeds either Bureau or 
other national ratios. This very large staff could be justified only 
if a high degree of student academic success could be demonstrated. 

As noted in the .!anuary 20 memorandum to the Area Director, Navajo 
Area Office, the report will consider the following areas: 

1. Analysis of personal services in terms of the present 
educational program. 

2. Appraisal of staff utilization and effectiveness. 

3. Observations and recommendations consistent with a reduced 
enrollment. 
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The report is not an in-depth study of the complete instructional 
program. It makes no attempt to assess faculty competence nor appraise 
administrative practices in all aspects of school manageraent. 

Decisions regarding the staffing at Intermountain should be formulated 
realistically. If the program has succeeded in achieving the prescribed 
educational goals of the Navajo community, then perhaps serious thought 
should be given to maintaining the status q^uo. Hopefully, emotional 
reactions and other pressures will be subordinated to the best interests 
of the Indian students. 

1. Analysis of personal services in terms of the present educational 
program* 

a. The January 5 faculty roster reported a total of 342 employees 
under the 1740 budget 'account. This figure included all staff 
except Title I (PL 89-10) personnel (approximately 40 positions). 
Maintenance staff has been listed as 46 positions. A conservative 
figure would be in excess of 420 persons employed at the Intermountain 
Boarding School. 

Excluding the staff not directly involved in the instructional program 
(Food Services and Maintenance), two prime areas remain: Instructional 
staff, including administration and dormitory personnel. Although the 
dormitory program has an important role in training students, the 
prime responsibility for the educational programs rests with the 
instructional staff. There are 137 people- (1740) identified as 
teachers and 12 people with teaching responsibilities under Title I 
^ (89-10). Of the entire staff, approximately 150 people function as 
teachers with regular instructional duties, an average of one teacher 
to seven students. Administrators or supervisors are not counted in 
this category. 

The foregoing figures were based upon data furnished by the school. 
There is no clear indication of precise teaching responsibilities. 
It is the perogative of the administrator to deploy his staff as the 
necessity arises. \ 

b. The January 24 enrollment reported the following numbers per 
grade : 



Seniors 


221 


Juniors 


249 


Sophomores - 


253 


Freshmen 


275 


Jr. High 


86 


Post High - 


_8 


TOTAL 


1,092 
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There has been a 20 percent decline in enrollnicne since the beginning 
of the school year in September. It woulci he irapor:,ai\t to determine 
what caused this change, and whether or not the pro^^iraii) or instructional 
methods were contributing factors. 

c. The present program at Intermountain is traditionally organized, with 
little opportunity for students to study areas beyond the prescribed 
courses. The abundant staff could be used as resource people for courses 
of greater interest and challenge. Students who aspire to college are 
presently unable to obtain courses in advanced science, mathematics or 
foreign languages. Staff resources should be organized to provide 

these opportunities through special conference tii,:o as part of a pro- 
gram of independent studies. If this is impossible, either due to lack 
of experience of personnel or orf .lization of the schedule, then students 
should be transported to neighboring institutions which are competent to 
provide such services, 

d. The vocational- technical programs have usually served to provide 
manual arts training for students who lack motivation for academic courses. 
The expenditure for maintaining this is generally high since equipment 

and facilities are costly and enrollments must be minimal. 

There is always a need for skilled artisans, but a number of questions 
should be raised concerning the economics of providing this t3^pe of 
training at Intermountain: 

1. What is the 'cost of training a pupil in a vocational-technical 
skill? 

2. l^hat level of competence can the pupil reach in this field? 

3. \niat opportunities for employment exist in this skill area? 

4. l^at is the number of pupils actually working on jobs learned at 
Intermountain? 

Appraisal of Staff Utilization and Effectiveness. 

A careful review of departmental schedules and evaluative criteria for 
individual staff members provided a general idea of the scope of the 
program and the preparation of staff. Although data for the full 
complement of staff was not made available, approximately 50~percent 
were analyzed. 

The analysis did not seek to measure competence of instruction in terms 
oz student performance and achievement, since such data were not avail- 
able. It would be expected, however, that a large instructional staff 
such as that of Intermountain would provide a variety of experiential 
backgrounds and offer a wealth of resources to enrich the total program. 
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From the data on individual staff members it is apparent that, in fact, 
most of the staff obtained their professional edi\cation at local col- 
■ le£;es and universities. Although the program at Intermounfain is 
primarily secondary, a considerable portion of the staff have elementary 
school orientation, with fragmented course work on the secondary level, 
not noccssax-ily related to their teaching assignments. This condition 
must have a definite bearing on the quality of the instructional program. 

The needs of a comprehensive high school demand that staff be thoroi;ghly 
prepared in its teaching assignments. Students who have specific interests 
in career goals are entitled to the best instruction available- This is 
even more important for those whose ideas about future opportunities have 
not yet crystallized. Student disinterest in academics and lack of motiva- 
tion can often be traced to a shallow presentation of course V7ork- 

I have analyzed the staff preparation of the science department as an 
example of the type of staff qualifications found at Intermountain. Without 
casting aspersions on any one department of the school to the exclusion of 
others, it is necessary to stress the importance of asseir.bling a qualified 
staff. A viev? of the science course offerings indicates that very few 
science subjects are taught in comparison to the^ typical comprehensive 
high school. This may be explicable in many v/ays: lack of student 
interest, lack of student ability, or a desire to place greater empliasis 
on the vocaMon-Lechnical areas. Ifnatever the reasons, the fact remains 
that fewer than Len students are listed for high school chemistry and 
no physics course is offered, 

A close look at the science staff, might offer some clues to the reason for 
this condition to exist in a school of over 1000 students. None of the 
staff instructing in science has earned a Masters degree. Only one teac]-,cr 
majored in a science area as an undergraduate. Aduicionally, the teacher 
supervisor in science lacks either educational background or teaching 
experience in the field. 

Student leaders at Intermountain are very supportive of the school. They 
express themselves as satisfied with administration-student relations, and 
have conf idence^in the school's leadership. Their greatest concern was V7ith 
the archaic techniques of a portion of the teaching staff. All of them 
expressed strong desires to receive an educalzion which would equip them 
for professional careers rather than vocational pursuits. 

Observations and recommendations consistent with a modified school 
enrollment. 

It Is apparent that Intermountain Boarding School is very costly to operate. 
Budget figures indicate that the per pupil cost is more than $4,500. 
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Although the adminisi:ra(:ion of the school has inl'Voducou now courses 
and has improved studcnc morale considerably, chore is liULle justifi- 
cation for developing the program further. The school has basically a 
high school curriculum with an over balance of vocatiouol-lechnical 
courses. The continued decliue in enrollment would require a re-evalu- 
ation of the entire organization of the school. 

Should tha enrollment of Intermountain decline below 1000 pupils for 
FY 74, with a continued drop in the next fev; years, a phaso-out plan 
should be considered. 

Fiscal Year 7A 

School Year 73-74t 

1. Grades 7-9 to be' discontinued 

2. Grades 10,11, 12 to be continued 

700 Enrollment 

Suggested Staffing (Administrative) 

Superintendent 
Principal 

Assistant Principal 
Guidance Director 
Cafeteria Director 
Psychologist 
Nurse 

Coordinator of Student Activities 
Coordinator of Instructional Materials 
Speech Therapist 
Academic Supervisor 
Voc-Tech Supervisor 

For fiscal year 74 the plant operations, food services and dormitory 
programs would continue unchanged. 

The remainder of the instructional 'and clerical staff x^^ould be selected 
by the superintendent and his staff based on a budget of $1,500 per pupil 
using a 1,000 enrollment figure. The $1,500 figure is one and a half 
times the national average per pupil cost. 

Fiscal Year 75 

School Year 74-75: ^ 

1. Grade 10 to be discontinued 

2. Grades 11, 12, to be continued 

500 Enrollment 
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Suggested staffing; (administrative) to be irsnintained as per fiscal 
year 74. For fiscal year 75, the plant operations would continue 
unchanged but the food services and dormitory pro^'.raia would be 
modified. 

The remainder of the instructional and clerical staff would be selected 
by the superintendent and his staff based on a budget of $1,500 per 
pupil using a 750 enrollment figure. 



Suggested Staffing (Administrative) 
Principal 

Assistant Principal 
Guidance Director 
Cafeteria Director 
Nurse 

Coordinator of Student Activities 
Speech Therapist 
Academic Supervisor 
Voc-Tech Supervisor 



For fiscal year 76 plant operations, food service and dormitory programs 
would be modified. 

The remainder of the instructional and clerical staff would be selected 
by the principal and his staff based on a budget of $1,500 per pupil using 
a 500 enrollment figure. . 



Fiscal Year 76 



School Year 75-76: 



1. 
2. 



Grade 11 to be discontinued 
Grade 12 to be continued 



250 Enrollment 



Henry H. Rosenbluth 




APPROVED: 



Acting Administrator 

Indian Education Resources Center 
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APPENDIX A 



PLANS FOR INTERi^NTAIN SCHOOL 



A Memo from the Assistant Area Director (Education) 

NAVAJO AREA 
' to all Employees, Intermountain School 



NAVAJO AREA OFFICE 
WINDOW ROCK, ARIZONA 



MARCH 29, 1973 
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Navajo Ar 
cducatl 



Mayajo Area Of rice 
Window Rock, Navajo Nation, Arizona ob515 



Menoranduni 

To: All Baployees, Internioiintain School 

From: Assistant Area Director (Education) ^^J^^j^^^^^ 

Subject: Plans for iTiteiiaoimta^ 

The following factors were taken into consideration in making 
plans for Intemoiantain School: 

1. Enrollment has steadily decreased in the last three years 
in Navajo tiureau or indxan Affairs sc^^ools oa the resell 
vation and at Intermountain School. 



2. Taere are some 3^000 vacant seats in Navajo BIA schools* 

3» Gray Hill High School will open the next school year, 
enrolling a maximum of 300 ninth graders* All ninth 
graders next year can be accommodated in the three high 
schools and the junior high sdiools on the reservation 
and in the bordertown dormitories* 

4. The cost of educating a student at Intenuountain is about 
double that to educate a student on the reservation. The 
recent auditors* report points this out and recoramends 
closing the school. 

5. Restrict'jd financial allocations to Navajo Area. 

6* The joint Bureau of Indian Affairs-Navajo Tribal Council 
Navajo Education Policy Statements of 1961 states as the 
first policy objective ^o provide educational opportunities 
for Navajo children on the reservation from beginners 
through twelve**. It also states as the third policy "To 
use present off-reservation education facilities for 
Navajo youth as long as the need exists**. 

7. The Interagency School Board at its recent meetinvj at 
Interjiountain agreed to the plans for Intermountain as 
listed herein* 
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Aut.:orized enroiL"r..?nt there^ next y^ir will 3ot at 300, It 
is prosenr. plan to enroll oaly r.-turnees, Stairfing v/ill 
be accordiii-j to tiie 800 enrolled aiid th> needs of tno returnees. 
THe Srancli of Personnel will hsmdle personnel procedures such 
as reassigrunents . 

T:i9 Washington Office will study the following alternatives; 
1. The need for the present plant to serve other Indian 



2* Tiid need to establish special programs such as a post* 
vocational prograsi. 

3. Tne need for the facility to be used by other government 
agencies. 

A recanmendation on the above alternatives will bo forthcoming, 
when the study is completed. Of course* any employee who might 
be affected by any of the possible aitei-natives will be fully pro- 
tected by Civil Service regulations', ^ ^ 



cc: 
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Tribes . 




A0TI2JG 



Assistant Area Director (Education) 



200/AITUCKER/mt/03-29a 
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INTERMOUNTAIN EVALUATION TASK FORCE 
(A Brief Description of the Project) 
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mEmouNTAw Emmiou task force 



UoAvin L. FmnkJiLn 
SpQjuaJi A66AJ>tant to thz StoAoXaxy oi IntOAion. 

IndLian A^iaiu 



Jamu E. HaiJ0fvbi6, VJUitoXon. 



ItiWUm J. Ztnhom, kdmiyiibtnjoutoH. 
IndU/m Eduaition Rz6ouAct6 Cmtcji 



Thomcu R. Hopkins, Ckizi 
VivAJiion oi EvaZvuvtlon and ?n.0Qnm Review; 



BUREAU OF IMPIAW AFFAIRS 
Qiiict oi EducjcvUon Vn/jgnnm 
/95/ CoYUitltatJioYi Avenue, A/W 



APRIL 25, 1973 
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mEmoumiN EmuAim task force 

T/ie IntMmoantain BvaZuation Ta6k ¥o/ict luu been as^igmd thz job 
0|J pnjoviding valid in^o^cution concQAkibig iliz ^utu/iz hott oi thz 
IntznmoixnXoAJi iaoiZUy.* iJJltkin tliz ^oJUom^ng thAZZ cuUeAmtvjQ/> , 
ihz Task Fo/tee .ca to ^zvloio and ZnvutLgatz ^/le need and izjulblUMj 
oi thz lYitoAmoantaJin iaoXtity a6 a: 

(J) SzcondoMj school ^o^ IndAxui okUidnzn iKom tnXhal ^ 

gnoup6 othoA tha^i Navajo; 
[2] FacAJUttj ioK othz/L than oZmzrUoAy ok httondoAy 
zducjcuUon, ^.e., a po&t'&ttondaAy ttciwiicat- 
voQJOLtional 6choot, * 
(3) FaoAZUif ion, non-BuAQjoti pu/tpo62^. 

Thz inionmation dtvoJiop^d 06 a KOJ^aZt oi tht Ta&k Vonzt actcvlty 
i/aiZt be pnovidtd to a ho6t o^ dtcl&lon-makzu wko i/oiJU oie -ct Zn 
dzcMing thz iiUuAt n,ott oi tkt iacAJUty. In tkU Ki^ptoX, thz 
Toife FoAce -C& a pKovldoJi oi valid Iniohmation and JU not and c/mnot 
act In a dttUslon-mafiLng capacAXy. VzcUloni KzgoAdLng IntoAmountain 
(/oilZ be made, by oHIcajxI^ voho have, this n,e>(>pon6iJbitity. 

WWun the, Acope oi the above-mentioned atteAnatlve^ , the. geneJual 
approach oi the. ToAfe Fo^ce uUll be. cWtoctetczed by objective, 

*The. Ta6k Fo^ce a&6lgnment ukis ionmtizexL In a memo i^om Deputy 
h^hiMtant SccAeta/iy oi the InteJucn,, WltUm RogeJU, to VViettoK oi 
Education Vhognams ion, the BuAeau, Jamti E. HauMnA. See Appendix A 
n,egaAding tkit memo. 



open' mindad inqijuAij in o^de/i to pKovidt Xiit mo6t K^JUabtz and ^acXual 
in^omcvtion po66ibZ(L. T/ie ^i^iai /ii:;:u^vt tuuX p^c-btitt iuiding6 in Xhz 
^onm 0^ optioM ^nom wltich d(L(U^ion"*nak{>yU may be 4e£ec;tive. 

Thz won,k 0|J tfid T(uk Fo^ce i^ to ba Uationa^t in 6cope. Tlvu mean6 
thoit thz thiza aiXeAncutivo^ icitl be zxpZoKzd ^/lom a NationaZ 6tudznt 
nzzd6 (iS6C^6mznt pzn^pzatLvz. Ati Rzgionat on, Anza O^^izzt oi thz 
Bu/izau Oj{ JndAjin A^^cuju mZL be a6feed tjo zoopz/uUz in thz toctfe to 
tixz zxtznt that tlizij can pnovidz thz typu o^ in^onmation that KzZatz 
to 6tudznt nzzd6 in thoAA poAticaWi ju/LUdicXion. 

It i6 important to 6t/izS6 that tixz ioMibiZitsj a^pzct o^ thz mnk 
mJJi be ba^iz* Educaton^ thAoughout thz Uation oAe bzing 04 feed to be 
azzountabtz ioK tkoJA mnk. Thznz^onz, thz azzountabiUty ^acton mJUi 
bz nzlatzd to ^za!>ibility, which in tuJin i/cUZ nztatz to co6t-zU^ctivz- 
ne44- Thz va/Uoui^ options pn^z^ttzd in thz ^inal nzpont (juJU havz an 
z^timatzd co4^-eiJ(5ec^vene64 '^acton. 

Thznz aAz avaiJtablz ttmjoaghout thz BIA, coilzgoM and usUvzuiXiu 
data nzilzcting a66e^6mznt6 o^ thz zducationat nzzdi o^ Indian 
6tudznt/i. Thzsz zxtant mnhs mZZ pnovidz a 6tJu>ng basz inom whtch 
to dztiminz thz po66ibitity and doJiinxibitity o^ dzvoZoping new data 
to ^zzd into thz analysis pnoczi^ oi thz mnk o^ thz Ta^k Voncz. 

It i6 po66iblz that thz zxtant data uuIZ bz ^miciznt to cojouj thz 
Ta6k Voncz mnk tiviough to complztion. Howzvzn, in cose thzAz anz 
6eAioiis gap6 in thz avoAtablz nzzds^ a66Z66mznt data, dzvztopmz^vtaZ 
ta^k6 Kclatzd to thz a^^igmznt mlt havz to bz undzntakzn. It i^ 
not anticipatzd that tki6 iauJU bz zxtzntivz. 
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Aa JU> iKzquzkVtty .t/ie ca6e, tht c^emeaf tune ^egoAdtHg ^t/ie Ta^fe 
Fo^ce X6 c/aicui£. T/ie jj^aot n^zpoKt cfue an June J, 1973. Tka> 
A.ep/ic^ew/t6 a i,nn£aeuce on t/id eato'ie To&fe Fo^ce tco.^fe and 

jU' should be ii\idQJU>tood iiiat dzvcZopmzntat mrM aoiild be -injj£uenced 
b{/ /ct» 

T/ie InteAmouiitain ^acitUy, XX^ condition, KzpcuA, and co^t o^ ope- 
suiting mZt be a common dznominato^ ^OK aZZ a>ULZijtica£. mnk 
KcqoJjicd oi tkz Ta&k Fo^cz. A thoAjough and comp^QJiensivz technical 
/LCviow 0^ the iaciZltij mil be one o^ the, ^iut ta^ks to be accom- 
ptUhzd. The ^QZaXion6liip oi pKognm ^ptciiicatijon^ oi the vaAiou6 
aJUoAnaiivQA to the iaciJUtij mZt provide much oi the i^ibiUMj 
iaoXoK. liovozvzA, it 6hou/d be pointed out that the condition and 
co6t o|J tlie iaciUMj iJ> not the only eZment: in the analy^U o^ 
feasibility. 

In planning the woAk of the assignment, the Task ?on,ce visited "ike 
campus of IntenmountaJin School on ApniZ 19 and 20. Many helpful 
sugge>Sitions (ve/ie made by the School Sapenintendent, Bnigham City 
officials, UtaSi Congressional delegation representatives, staff and 
students. T/ie6e comments and suggestions i^e/ie very apprjopniate inas- 
much as the Task Force planning proce^s^s has been augmented by theJji 
assistance. A copy of a press release relative to this visiX is 
contained in Appendix 8* 

Fo^ the rmainder of the pnjoject, requosts for info/imation should be 
addressed to ttie director of Education Programs, SIA, bJasliington, 
V.C., 20242. 
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and tho, n.(Lvim oi BuAeau-tucde nee(i6 a^6(irh6nmvt data mJUi fae ^toAtzd 
6muJUjcinQ,oiJi6ly* Tkz zanlij n.QJ>uZt^ oi thz^o, ti^o 6t2jp6 tlxoixld IndLicatz 
(johcut, any, dzveZopnmiiaZ mnk tac2£ fae no^o^do^d In oKd^ to mzeJ: thz 
n.Q,qiJUAmQ,yiU oi -t/ie a^^iigmzyvt* ThQ.'dQ.v2ZoprmyUaZ mnk 6tQp 6kom 
Aji a bKokon tinz box iv/Uc/i ZndyLcatQA tkz ta^xtaJxvz on, po64>lblz natuJiz 
0^ tkU mnk. 

It should aJU>o be notzd that zaoh 4>tzp in thz ^toijo chant tmZt be 
davoJLopzd in dzpth. What ^ contatmd tkU bnZz^ papoA ^ OYdLy 
enough tnionmation to pnovtdz tivL n^zadoJi tucC/i Hiz gdnznaZ Iddn oi 
thz mnk 0^ thz Ta^k Voncz. li onz tuc4he6 mon.z tn^onmatLon concznyUng 
thz pn.0jzct, tkzij ^hoiiZxL contact thz Vlnzcton. oi Education Vxognam oi 
tkz BU. 
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United States Department of the Interior 
oiTicr: or the ^rcMKVAR\ 

WASHlKO'iX)N\ IXC. 20240 



APR 1 C 
HeKK>randuiD 

To: Director of Education Prograas 

Bureau of Indian Affaire 

From: Secretary of the Interior 
Subject: Intermoxmtain Assesstnent- 

As you arc aware, the Kavajo Area Office has decided to phase 
out Kavsjo students at Intennountain School. 11)16 act lent how- 
evcr> is taken because of the availability of facilities on the 
Kavajo Reservation for high school age children; and it has long 
been the policy of the Bureau to send children to school fis close 
to ho^ as possible » 

The future of Intertnountain as an Indian school wust be reasspseed 
Please form an evaluation task force to review it; list the followinjj 
alternatives : 

(I) The need for Intcrmountain as a secondary school for 

Indian chiidrcn from other triba3 groups, 
• (2). The need for Intensjountaln as a facility for other than " * 

elementary or secondary education, i#e*, a post-secondary 

technical vocational school* 
(3) The possible utilization of the facility -for non-Bureau 

purposes* 

In reviewing the above alternatives, please indicate the budgetary 
izoplications of altett«atives (1) and (2)<. 

riease have a report ready for jne by June 1» 1973. 
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Interjno\intain School 
Brisham City, Utah 

April 19, 1973 

PRESS KH;L£i\SE 

>Ir. Marvin FrankJin, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Interior for 
Indian Affairs has asked the V/ashington Office of Education Prorrancof 
the Ikireau of Indian Affairs to form an evaluation Task Force concor-dnc tr 
futvire of Infccrmountain Indian School* The Task Force has been asked 
to assess the need and feasibility of Interir.ountain as a: 

(a) Secondary school for Indian youth from tribal -/groups 
other than Havajo; (b) school for purposes other than 
elementary or secondary education; and (c) as a non-BIA 
facility. 

James S# Hawkins, Director of Education Programs, in looking into the 
Intermountain situation w'as careful to select professional evaluators 
who have broad experience in Indian education* The Task Force is 
comprised of Tr. Thomas R. Hopkins, Chief of the Evaluation Division, 
Dr. Paul Streiff and Dr. Eup.ene LeitKa, Research and Evaluation ToecLalist? 
The Task Force viill be on canr.us Thursday and Friday on a fact-finding 
visit* They will complete their vjork and make a report to Mr* Rranklin, 
Ifr. Hawkins and Interior Department officials by June 1* 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT 
EVALUATION TASK FORCE VISIT TO 
INTERMOUNTAIN BOARDING SCHOOL 

April 19 - 20, 1973 



Division of Evaluation and Program Revi 
Indian Education Resources Center 
Albuquerque/ New Mexico 87103 
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EVALUmOU TASK FORCE VISIT 
IWTERiMOUWTAIN BOARPING SCHOOL 
kpuZ 19-20, 1973 

TkU Kapont coyu>li^tb a gznoAjol covoAago. ol the. iiut icLcX-ilnding 
vAJ^Ajt lolUch KUixttdd in me.tti\ig6 mXli tha school admirU^itAcutLve. 
poA^onntt, ^ta^i, tlit torn councAZ, mmbzu ChamboA ComnOAco. 
oi Bnyighm City and KqoKz^zrttjouUvu {^nvm the. o^f^lce^ UtahU Con- 
gKZA6lonal dtizgation. Tha gznoAoZ ^omcut '^oA tha mzdtingJ!^ u;a6 pKd- 
(Wuingzd by the. school admlm^t/iation. The. vaj^aX caJbnLnate.d mXh a 
bHA^e.^ and gzyiQAoZ tou/i Oj( the. school plant. 

Vk. Thomas R» Hopkins, ChjoOman the. Ta^k FoKce., provided a deM- 
cAiptlve. n,e.vlQM) 0(J the. {^omation o(5 thz Ta^k Fo^cz. It im6 e.xplaZne.d 
that M^. Ma/ivln V/iankJUn, Spe.<ujxl A66lSitant to the. Se.cAztaAy 
IntexloK ion, Indian A^aJM, mquOyStzd thz ^omatlon o^ the. Ta^k FoA.ce 
to zvaiaatz the. iea^lbWUty oi a pnognxm change, at JyvteAmountaZn* 

TkU ai6e^6mznt acttvity uoa^ ge.neJijatejd by a de.cUion o^ tlie. Navajo 
Tnlbe. and AAea OUlce. to e.ve.ntixaJUiy phjo^e. out thz edacatlonaZ pnognjm 
ioK Havajo6 at InteAmountatn. Thz Ta6k Vanzz a66e^6mznt ^6 to ^Ind 
iexUiiblz mzan/> to convoAt thz iaoAJUtieM to anyonz o^ thz th/izz attzA- 
natives 06 glvzn hoAz^ (?) Szconda/iy 6ciwol ioK Indian youth inom 
tAtbal gKoup6 othoA than Uavajo, (2) School ion puApo6e^ othoA than^ 
eJLemzntoAy on 6zconda/iy zducation, and (3) as a non-BIA iacttity. 

Thz majon pant oi thz vi^lt wjoa givzn to tUtzning and nzconding thz 
pAeJSZYitationJS contntbutzd by lyitznzstzd pantiz6. Thz ioU.ouu.ng docu- 
mzYitation pnovidzs a gznoAoZ ovznvleio oi tJio6z pnz^zntation^. New6- 
papoA accounts oi thz Ta&k foncz vI&aX and a po6ttion papoA by thz 
SupeAlntejndznt oAz appzndzd. 
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M/t. ZandeJt: MayoK B^Qtiam Citij 

Sincz thi' inception lyitojunoavitjoun School, 4ome 24 yzoM ago, -t/ieAe 
havz been th/ioxU^ to clot. ^6S nOMJitij zvoAy yeoA, It hoM been cZcumzd 
that the K.QMovi^ tCGAe: 

{/) Vi^tandZ of, school tiomZ6 o^ itadzYvU, 

(2) Pa/izyvU mnttd diild/izn nzoA homz,^ 

(3) Co6t dLUpa.'vitij OjJ edacotcng ^txxdzvvU compoAzd to that 
0^ thoiz 6choot!i on tliz n,z6z^vatlon. 

Thz ciXlzzn^ BnA.gkam CUjj and thz Statz o^ Utah do not ptacz doUxui 

vataz on zducatl-on^o we hopz that It mJUi not bz bzcxmz o^ monzy that 

IBS (Ml bz pha^zd out. 'Viz communAXy ha^ been voAy clo^z to thz school 

6incz Vk. Boyzz, {^lut SupojUntzndznt, QJ^tablUhzd a good /iztatLon^kip 

bztwzzn thz school and thz torn* 

3ixA>t KzczntZy, ^zv^AaZ KOMpon^lhlz pzoplz iHjom ouJi (Uty vU^Jutzd thz 
Navajo Kz^oAvatlon and {^ound that paAzn;t6 mnt thoAA ckUdn,zn to comz 
to IBS. We ot&o (Joand out that many school iacAJUtLz6 vozh.z biUlt on 
thz KZ6zn,vation uUXhout pntoK appKovaZ oi thz hiavajo Vzoplz. Tho^z 
oAz thz KQJUon^ thzy ojinnot iWi tho^z vaca^vt ^zat^ in tho6z now 
6chooU. Thz 6ocMiUzatLon a6pzct o^ thz young Jndian^^ zdaavUon 
hzh.z at IBS cannot bz moA^uJizd in doZloM and czntA. Thz^z a/iz 4ome- 
things thzy cannot gzt on thz ^uzn.vation: 

Wi. Thomas Tomanztf: Fom^A SapzAA.^vtzndznt [RztOizd] : 
Thz Indtan ^zn\)lcz ka6 produced a g^joap oi loM zduaitzd Indtan Pzoplz 
dzdlcatzd to IndJjan zducatlon. Many o^ ouJi Izadzu in zducation today 
oAz p^joducXA 0^ 6chool6 6ach a6 IBS. 

Thz ia(iilltiQ^ at IBS oaz utmatzd to bz mnth appnoxAjnatzJiy SO to 75 
mitUon doWvu. How can anyone Kzplacz 4>uch a playit? Thz vocational 
zqutpmojnt hviz at IBS i6 6tlU tuzablz. 
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Tfie S^ote GovQAmzyvt houb no dvizcX (^und6 In IBS but m have, allocated 
$150,000 ioK San Juan County ^o^ va/Uou^ puA.po6U to be a6ed ^o^ 
Indian Vzoplz. Jhz cahoot has been uJttZ accepted by Navajo Vzopla 
and thz ^acyititioJ^ mu^t be maintained ^o^ Indian PaopZo,. Thz 
GoveAno^^6 Of^f^icz uUM concuA mtk u)hate,veA tka Navajo Tntbz dzcAxLo^ 
to do about tiiOAJi 6tudQ.nt6. 

l>h. John MoJitiyu Navajo T/iibat Rzp^QM2.ntativz 

¥o^ y2xui6, th(L tnyib^L ha^ ^^Lddivzd vantouA> complatnt6 ok KzpoAt6 about 
tht Navajo youth at InteAmountain. We /lave ou/i viow points about 
IBS, but ouA recent d2,ci6ion6 {joqaz not baizd ^otoJiy on tho^d aJULaga- 
tiond against Int^nmountain. 

Jh(L counctl became cowce/Lwed ovqa thz aiZzgatijons and iomoxL a Tnibat 
Ta^k VoKdd, This Ta^k Fo^ce mIZ be KzpoAting thoxA {^inding^ on 
InteAmoantatn to thd CouncAZ in tAay 1973 • 

Some 0(( thd /idpo^ 6dQm to indiaatd that Indian ^^tuddnts ijoeAd not 

i^)QZcomd and u)qaz madd to (Jee£ anojosy ok ioZt tiko, thay {j02A(l ^u^spzatzd 

in th(L torn oi Bnlgham City. I mu^t 6tAU6 though, tho^a kind^ o{^ 

pAobtejU havz not been t/ie -6o£e A^ason^ dacAJSionJS to phasz out 

IBS. Tfie PhaSQ, out kas been cic6ca64ed many timo^. It 6zms that 

(LVQAyti\ing points to t(vu phase, out. Tho^e, oaz ^oma oi thz Aoason^: 

(/) ThoAQ, has been a dacAZJOSd in o^nKoJUmo^nts in booAding 
schools on tkn K^oAvation, 

{21 JhoAQ, have, been incAoaso^ in znAoJUmants in public, 
mission ickoots and placme^nt pnognams. Tkis tAmd 
has been zvidznt 4^ce 195S. 

(3) On-^e^eAuo^n schools mu>st be {^iZto^d iihjst. 

ERiC 



(4) kppHjoxAjncut^Zy 4,000 6QxU6 (Uit vaca^it in ^LOJ^oMatLon 56 

(5) Tha Vuhat poticy hoM been to /lO^tain ^tuddrvU ntoK 
thoJji homa. 

[6] Ucw school ^acAZitcQyS oAd baling' con^tAuctdd on tka 
K^^QAvation to bnZnq homz thz 6tadQ,nt6. 

(7) O^^-Zi^^QAvation 6diootb voqaq, utabtUhad ioK tempo- 
noAy puApo6d6 and tlmj veAy ejJjJectcvcXy 4eAued theJji 
puApoJSiU, We now; hava 6chooJU to hZAva mo6t oj^ ouA 
youth on tha AZ6QAvcUion. 

[S] ThoAd havd been AzponiM o^ ln(Liil(iLzncy In tha ad- 
muiu>tAcutLon but tkz hzavtoA ^acXoU havz been tko, 
poticy to b^ng homo, 6tadznt^ to tka AeAOAvation to 
^aJUL vacant 6aat6. 

(9) an acadomtc school ^oA Havajo^, we o/te coAtatn 
m mM phoMi out IBS. 

(10) VoAy lou) mimbcA6 o^ co££ege bound 6tudznt^ oAd cominq 
out OjJ IntQAmountatn. 

Tha tAlbt hopoM that tht school mZt continue but not at the, e£emen- 

toAy OA ^dcondoAy £eue£. It couZd po66tbty contLnud om a vocationaZ 

tAoining ctvitzA [vtc], Voung Indian adults have, been going o^^ to 

cities to tAoln ^oA 6kl^JU>, u)hy not IntoAmouyitaln? 



Tha tAtba would tikt to -6ee tha school Ad-gcoA ItboZi ^ ^ vocational 
tAotnlng czvitzA ioA dAopaut^. T^e^e ^acAJiitiz6 should be oied ioA 
6uch a pAogAom. Jhd 'tAAha ha^ bdzn oppo^ad to 6mdlng young Indian 
chltdAm 0^^ A^QAvation but would not object to young adults going 
0^^ to tAcUn ^oA a vocation. 



The need ioA booAding 6chootf> l6 ntt now but thoAe may be a need -6ome- 
time in the ^utuAe, 6o, we should Aetatn the iadJUttoM in 6ome iom 
otkoA than the pAo^ent one. 



Wi. VincoXti: Rzpn^a^zrUjcutivz jo^ SnwoutPK McKay . 57 

It AJ^ kopzd that thz iaoXtiJbiiiJf^ iciJU not bz wa^tzd. We should con^idoA 
kzzping it (U It Aj^. OuA o{^{^icz mil fae intoAOAtzd in tkz co6t-z{^{^zcX- 
-cueneA4 OjJ tkz. plant. 

M^, Bob Waltkim'* Rzp^uzntativz jo^ SznaXjoK ^znnoJX 
SznatoA. Bznnztt i6 moAZ that qiUtz a lot o{^ invz^tmznt ha^ gonz into 
Tntznmountain and it should not bz tm^^ed. Thz Sznato/i^6 OjJjJ^ce muld 
likz all jjac^ ^ZQOAdina IBS. Stadznt6^ po^Uxon should al^o bz con- 
6idQAzd important. 

Hzn/ig VovLQlajbi Stadznt Bodg V^oj^idznt 

Thz 6tudz}vU (joantzd to kno(jo why IBS t<u4 ^latzd to pha^z out. We vozn.z 
told that (jooA.d^{^n.om Wa>S>kington, and thzn iX mA> told that iX camz ^^om 
thz Mavajo hiza Oif^icz. 

I havz attzndzd mzzting6 and Izadzultip t/uiinlng pKogMm^ in va/Uotis 
pa/Lt6 0^ thz U.S., bvut IntoJimoantain hoM all tkz {^aciliXiz^ that OAZ 
idzal.^oA. thz/^z kind6 OjJ activitizA. Studznt6 at JntznmountaLn can takz 
a ^iold t/Up and 6zz mo^z in onz day than thzy could 4ee in onz yooA on 
thz K2>szn.vation. Hzn.z, -you can vajUjL ^acXonizA and othoA things in a 
6hoht (johilz, but on thz xz^zAvaXion you can only Koad about tkzAz things. 
Thz stadznt body has 6ubnUXt^ poXltion^ to V.C., bzcawbz toe m,nt to kzzp 
iX opzn. I havz always {^zlt that going o^{^ n^zAOAvation a pa/X o^ 
IzdAning about thtng^ out^idz 0(J youA znviAonmznt and thAJ^ i6 vohat IBS 
iJ> all about. I ^ee£ that ^z^ZAvation pzoplz do not u)ant thziA ckildAzn 
coming to IBS bzcau^z o^ thz bad pubticity it ha^ gottzn bz^on^z. We 
havz a/^kzd thz t/iibz to come holp u^ mJk thz^z pAoblm6 that ZKiAt on 
OUA campus. We j{ee£ it i6 a mUtakz to pha^z out IBS, tkU colli AZAult 
ERJC in kighzA dAopout on thz AZ^ZAvation. 
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I iddZ tiid 6tadQ.iU6 OAZ tiiz mo6t AjnponXant ^actoK in tills diangd, bttt 
tlmj voQAz not ton^uJitdd. ThoAz ojiz many dropouts alt ovca thd 'le^cA- 
vaXion that could iWi tho^o, mpty 6Q,at6 back on the ^o^^vation. The 
kind OjJ iacitLtiz6 ^ound hoAc cannot be ^ound back on the ^(^^cn,vation. 

Student Rcp^t6cntatxvc: Male 

Phasing oat at J>tte/imountatn ^ bad. I came ^Kom pubtLc school and 
all I d/d get dnunk even (joluJLe J in the Eighth Gnade. IBS 
ha6 helped me to 6t/uughten out. The iacJJiitiQM he^e cannot be com- 
poAed u}ith u)hat ^ on the ^esoAvation. Why it that ouA paAeyit6 
6 end 05 up hvie and then mnt a6 back. Do i^e get a chance to decAjde 
ioA ou/UQZve&? I stayed on Ke6en,vation, I couZdn^t p^epa/ie myself 
^oK college but by beJ^ng o^ Ko^envatton, I ^eel tlie expentences I 
have gained mZl p^epaxe me io^ coJUiege. 

Ja6on Cheet StaU and Alumni 

I mxk in the development o^ cu/iAyiculm matoJual center and am a ghad- 
ixate oi IBS. I think the Talk fo^ce JShould have had a ^ou/Uh option 
that oi continuing tutt/i the p^ognxm oA iJ: is today. Jfi the cost is 
so impontant in Winning IBS, look at the pn,oduction oi quaHXy o^ 
gnadmtojs. They oAe not the militant ImdoAJS in the couyitxy. IBS 
pickSi up th/iee dAopouts and tJiainJS thm ^ofi a t/uide, voe have produced 
th/iee taxpayeu. We get ouA /letuAns ion, aJUi the money spent on this 
school. 

IBS opened dooAs ioK me and I appreciate what it did ^or me. IjJ there 
oAe vacancies^ on tiie reSQAvation, vohy are they st'XZ buiiding noio 
sclioots? hlaybe tiiey need to build nm roads to get the kids back tiiere 
to attend tiiose neio schools. 
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Viz izntbnzntatUy about thz 6tudz^vU being c£o4c to homa hat tiXXlt 
moAit. BooAding 6chool6 on Kt6QAvation ojiz jvu!>t a* ^olat^id ^Kom 
thoAA acXual komu a^ thay oAe hviz at IBS. TkU bit about going to 
school noxvi homo, iM a hoax. On thz K(i^QAvation, thoAz oAz many dbU- 
tAactioM to feeep 6tadznt6 out o^ school. An zxamplz, in Gaitup, 
hlow Hzxtco, tivizz iomoA IntVunountain ^tadantA^ weAe kJJUiad} voz knm 
thQJ>z 6tadznt!> poA^onaily. Tho^a oAa tiia kinds OjJ mvi/iomznts thzy 
i^xitt be exposed to. Oua gtiadwatu liava mada tAibai IzadoM, zducato/u 
and MKking paopla ioK tha IndJjxn Vdoplz and thd uohotz count/iy. IBS 
ha^ thz but /Imputation among otkoA BIA 6dioot!> ^OK ta/inihg out but 
tAcuinad 6tudznt6. I have, poMonaliy visited thz KUdAvation to {oJUotJO- 
up on ouA 6tudQ,nt6 and tiiz poKznt^ OAZ 6old on JntoAmountcUn. I vooAn 
thz potUicMi\i6 and netOA people* ReJ>2Avation ^chooJU oAe in tAoubla. 
EnAoUmawts oAt dom at t^any faAm6, Wingatd High School, and othzu 
but toe oAz 6tWi gutting 6tadznt&. We havz been told that ^tudznt^ 
we^e told not to come to JnteAmountain becaa6e thzy could not go to 
collagd iAom hvia. Tha IBS alumni ha^ 6znt a6 6tadznt6 and kzpt up 
tkz (mAollmant. PoAznts and ^tudznt^ should be con^idoAdd and not thz 
polttioJjam (A)ho could gain poMoYiaJi job6 ^oA tkoAA ({/tcenrfA* 

Bob WaltliiiU: Aidz to SanatoA Bcnnott 

Wfeo made, tiit dccA^ion to pha6Q, out oA cZo6z IBS? (tihy can^t it 6tay 
it i>!s? VccyUion^ u)2Az made and we'rf likz to knouo uoho made them. Look 
at the ^ouAth option o^ keeping open 06 -a. Ultl you Aecomend that 
it 6tay 06 t6 in youA Aepohtl 
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Jwiij JazQQA: Supo/Untzndznt {?06AXion Papain, AtXachtd ] 

(1) TheAz i6 a need Zn Indian zducation. 

(2) Eduaation i& thz anivovi to povo/Uy, anmpioymznt, ztc. 

(3) Tfvu -a not a tunz to takz amy tkz Indian Pzoplz, thz 
education. 

14) Inttnmountain^6 phij&4.cal lab JU vaZuzd at 30 to 50 mUZion 
doiZoM. Why takz It amy, tliz GovoAmzkit couZdn^t /izplacz 

(5) I 6ay, teX6 feeep 

Vk. "Eugznz Lzctka 

Attachmzrvti 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 



BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Intcrmountain School 

?• 0. Box 345 
Brigham City, Utah 



April 2, 1973 



INTERMOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
POSITION PAPER 



Intcrmountain School has since its inception, in the Spring of 1950, had a 
responsibility of providing an education for young Indian people based on 
i:heir academic, social and job skill needs. From that date to the present, 
Intcrmountain has had to be flexible as needs of Indian youth have been in 
a constant change necessitating a changing program on the part of Inter- 
mountain to keep abreast of those changes and to provide programs which 
were appropriate for current enrollment. This has necessitated a staff 
of highly trained people with an ability to create programs frbm year to 
year which are responsive to current needs of the students they serve. 

Our current program servei; the needs of a variety of student abilities and 
ranging from serving the mentally and physically handicapped to the college 
bound with emphasis on social skills development, leadership development 
and job skills development. 

Evidence of the current status and quality of our program is pointed .out 
in a letter to the School Superintendent, dated February 26, 1973 from 
the Utah State Board of Education regarding our recent Northwest Accredi- 
tation review which states in part: ' \ 

1. You are commended on the quality of your school. 

2. Course offerings are extensive, varied and designed to meet 
the needs of the students involved. 

3. Pupil personnel services are outstanding. 

4. Media services and materials are excellent. 

• 5. Administrative and clerical services are excellent. 
6* Student-teacher ratio is very good. 

A further evaluation was conducted on the total school program by an evalua- 
tion committee on January 7-12, 1973. This evaluation team was composed of 
Navajo Area .BIA personnel (all branches), two members of the Tribal Education 
Committee, and members of the Interagency School Board. The prefacing 
comments are attached for your information. ^ 
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Prefacing Statements By Evaluation Committee • Jan. '••12, 1973 

**Intermountain School is a well established educational institution. It has 
served the needs of Navajo youth since January, 1950 when it was establlcJ.cd 
as a Five-year Special Navajo Program school. Students, 13 years of age and 
over (with no specified age limitation) weru* to be provided basic academic 
skills plus vocational training within the five year period. This necessi- 
tated providing for a wide range of vocational opportunities in order to 
accommodate the diverse nezds of the students. 

As the school population changed, the academic and vocational emphasis were 
changed. The enrollment of the school today runs the gamut from extreme 
cases of mentally, physically and emotionally handicapped students to the 
accelerated college bound. 

The administrators of the school are constantly and coru^c ientiously striv- 
ing to provide a quality education for each youth. ThL-? has required con- 
tinuous study and revision of curricular offerings, of ada'pting or develop- 
ing materials suitable for the interest and ability levels of the students 
and for keeping abreast of new trends in industry and effecting changes 
as the need was 'indicated. 

The Superintendent has not only* sanctioned pilot studies but has encouraged 
individuals to try out innovative programs in an effort to reach every student. 
In most cases ) the staff has reacted positively to this attitude and the 
academic and vocational opportunities have been greatly expanded. 

Intermountain has the capability and tba facilities to offer a wider range of 
vocations than most Bureau schools. With minimal alterations, the vocational . 
opportunities could be expanded oven more. Out-moded and obsolete equipment 
and machinery would need to be replaced but the quality of the training 
that the students would receive would not only make them competitive but 
would give them favor over tha normal run of applicants. 

With the opening of additional high school facilities on the Reservation and 
decreased enrollments in'BXA schools, it is logical that there will be an 
insufficient number of students to justify maintaining only a secondary 
school at Intermountain. There is, however, a vital need for providing the 
over-age, academically retarded young adults an education so that they can 
function adequately in this competitive world of work. These students 
deserve such a chance and Intermountain could provide the opportunity. 
There is also a need for providing advanced, specialized vocational train- 
ing at the post-high level. The geographic location of Intermountain alone 
makes it viable. A wide range of industrial and vocational opportunities 
can be found in clor:e proximity. Universities and colleges, as well as 
vocational and technical schools ai^ nearby. One of the most valuable 
assets is thntmany former students have established commendable work 
records and have been elevated to managerial positions and are now recruit- 
ing other Navajo students for employment. 

With the closing of Roswcll, Intermountain .nuld also accommodate married 
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couples or small fatally groups on a limited basis- The adults could be trained 
In a vocatiotY' and provided with facility in the English language. 

Intermountain has much to offer Navajo students* Whether the students are 
qualified for high school or are more inclined toward special education groups, 
staff members at the school are ready and willing to help each student 
achieve his potential. Regardless of the school population, they will con- 
tinue in their efforts to provide a quality education for the students," 

Considering the recent announcement that the Navajo Area Education Office 
plans to send only returnee students to Intermountain School in the Fall 
of 1973, it is necessary to reassess the purpose- and future of Intermountain 
School based on possible service that could or should be provided to other 
Indian groups , 

During the week of March 26th to March 30th a survey was made of agencies- 
serving Indians in the western states. Information compiled by the Inter- 
mountain School Placement staff indicates a very high drop out rate among 
Indian students in regular school programs both public and BIA, People 
contacted indicate a need for a school to serve this student to meet unique 
needs for remedial education, social adjustment, drinking, drugs, etc. 
Of further note, is an expressed opinion by these contacts for vocational 
or skill center training for the high school drop out or young adult need- 
ing retraining for job skills. These contact reports are available for 
review. 

The uniqueness of the Intermountain School facility, staff and program 
potential^ coupled with its location and support of the local community make 
it ideal for offering special programs to all Indian youth who are experienc- 
ing problems with a "standard" curriculum in public and Bureau schools. 

The high school drop out and unskilled Indian is presently receiving little 
attention and opportunity to overcome his lack of training and education* 
Intermountain has the potential to assist this group, regardless of tribal 
representation. 

The educational and support opportunities that Intermountain School can offer 
over other similar facilities to educate, train and prepare the high school 
drop out are beyond the expectations of many people not having firsthand 
knowledge of the school. The following advantages make Intermountain School 
exceptional in this case: 

!• Intermountain has a total program, including academic, vocational, 
guidance and counseling, homeliving, recreation and athletics, 
and Public Health services. 

2. On-board classroom experiences with vocational and technical train- 
ing equipment . 

3, A more broadly trained staff (gencralist and specialist) that can 
be more valuable Lo Indian students in assisting them in reaching 
their educational development. 
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4. A Public Health facility on campus to provide medical and to assist 
with psychological services to students who are in need. 

5» Excellent opportunities for student part-time employment in surround- 
ing communities. 

6. Excellent opportunities for students on-the-job training in local 
cities. ' 

?• A sizeable community which is most favorable to having Intermountain 
School located in its city limits, a City Council which gives the 
school total support. 

Programs have been worked out with local law enforcement to benefit 
the young Indiair~yoirth and young adults in their reh abilita tion 
from alcohol, drugs, etc. 

8. The school location provides excellent exposure to the American 
way of life and to the world of work. 

9. Three universities are within fifty miles Qf the school, which provide 
special programs for college bound students.. 

10. Intermountain School is centrally located within the western states 
and Indian Country. 

11. Available and on-going work experience programs at the Defense Depot, 
Hill Air Force Base and Western Region Internal Revenue Center could 
continue to provide valuable on-the-job training closely related to 
respective vocational training programs offered by-^the school. 

12. Intermountain School has access to surplus equipment, supplies and 
raw materials. Three large military bases and Geneva Steel are 
located within a 100 mile radius as well as numerous other industrial 
and business enterprises. 

13. Intermountain can provide a broad vocational offering for small 
student groups by individual contracts with local area businessmen 
for training in technical areas not included in our on-campus 
offerings . 

Intermountai n ha^ the advantages other boarding schools cannot offer young 
Indian men ari'd women. The Intermountain plant itself is in good condition, 
structurally the buildings are in excellent condition. Classrooms are in 
excellent condition, with proper furnishings. The kitchen and dining room 
facilities are exceptional after the remodeling which took place two years 
ago. Dormitory .facilities have been completely returnished during the 
past school year and provide exceptional and comfortable living quarters 
for students • 

In addition, the Central Office has two training centers located on our 
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campus which provide direct service to Indian people in educational training. 
They are : 

1. National Indian Training Center operated jointly by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the U, S, Civil Service Commission, 

2. Judicial Prevention and Evaluation Section of Washington Office of 
)Law and Order is establishing a National Indian Police Academy with 
a potential starting date of May 1, 1973. 

With the closing of the Roswell, New Mexico training center, operated jointly 
by the BIA and Thiokol Chemical Corporation, a void exists in training of 
young adults in job skills, 

' RECOMMENDATIONS: 

It is recommended that Intermountain School continue to provide a high 
school curriculum and program in support of the 10th, 11th and 12th 
grades. The Intermountain School be given approval and opportunity 
to concentrate its experiences to meeting the needs of the Indian high 
school drop outs from public schools, mission and boarding schools, 
that Intermountain School develop its potential for post-high programs 
to include pre-vocational , advanced vocational, and a skilled center 
*to tr^in the unemployed young Indian adult. 

That the potential for Intermountain to become an all-tribal junior 
college be studied carefully for future planning. Further it is 
recommended that Intermountain be included as part of the consortium 
of schools offering special programs off the reservation. These 
schools include, but may not be limited to, Haskell, Chilocco, S.I.P.I, 

I.A.I.A. 

Of great concern to the admin is tr4.t ion of Intermountain School are recent 
evaluations done at the request of Navajo Area Division of Education which 
were considered on our part superficial and not in the ^Kest interest of 
education for Indian people. 

The administration recognizes that current staffing is not in line with 
current enrollment if only per capita costs are of prime importance. However, 
as educators it is felt that program evaluation and its effect on Indian 
youth needs to be of prime concern before dollar figures are applied. 
Making comparisons on a per pupil cost basis between installations which 
do not provide the same types of services to the same types of students 
are unfair and unsound educationally. 

One evaluation recently completed, was based on an approximate two. hour visit 
followed by an analysis of some sections of forms from Southwest Accreditation 
It is recommended that before such reports are taken at free value, they be 
discussrd in depth with the administration of IntermountaJ.n School. Although 
the author oL" this report ..dmittcd to having limited information available 
to him, he made strong recommendations which this administration feels are 
potentinlly detrimental to Indian Education. 
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Another area of' concern was a report submitted to the Navajo Area Division 
of Education which was done by Auditors from the Department of the Interior 
(again non-education) which has done much to provide information to the 
news media on per pupil costs regardless of services provided. 

This report, which has been used as partial justification for the phasing 
out of the Intermountain School operation, is full of inconsistencies in 
statistical information and makes educational judgement compared with a 
"normal" school. 

Of particular note was a statement in the report "In addition to sheer 
size, the types of facilities at Intermountain Boarding School are far 
beyond the needs of an ordinary school. For example Intermountain Board- 
ing School has two separate theater buildings, two gymnasiums, a skating 
rink, a bowling ally, a swimming pool, two campus shops and crafts store." 

It is difficult to imagine that these facilities could be excess to the needs 
of any School serving disadvantaged youth. The total facility at Inter- 
mountain has a real property value of $24,674,476 (1972 print out). This 
would be a tremendous loss to the Indian people in terms of an educational 
plant should operation be discontinued. Costs to duplicate this facility 
due to rising materials and labor costs would in all probability be much 
higher. This figure does not include furnishings or equipment presently in 
this facility. 

Further cost comparisons were made without taking into consideration support 
service functions provided at Intermountain which are provided at the agencies 
on the reservation for schools in their agencies. 

Current per pupil costs could be reduced appreciably and would be comparable 
to any secondary boarding school on the Reservation if we were allowed to 
pursue enrollment in line with our capacity of 1450 students. 

Per pupil costs of this activity based on our current budget and maximum 
enrollment for the education program would be approximately $3,383. This 
too could be reduced by an appropriate staffing based on programs in line 
with projected enrollment. This is a good deal different than the $4,465. 
figure quoted in the auditors report. This compares with a current per 
capita cost of $3,161. for Fort Wingate Boarding School which offers a 
traditional college preparatory program. 

These evaluations need to be analyzed in depth by the Task Force which is 
coming to Intermountain School to insure that Indian Education will not 
suffer as a result of poorly informed people. 

There are differences in the ways and means of helping your Indian people 
who experience physical, emotional, social, mental, and academic problems. 
Schools with narrow fielas arc unable to reach the potential high school 
drop out, the high school drop out, or the problem student and under- 
achicver. The Intermountain School facility has the capabilities to offer 
assistance to the total person (student) who normally cannot be helped 
or assisted in the regular high school programs. 
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Intermountain Is prepared to change Its role and programs to meet needs of 
Indian young people. The school has a history of adaptability and change. 
Ideas have been formulated and we feel our direction is clear. We would 
appreciate the opportunity to discuss these ideas and potential programs 
at the earliest possible moment, 





Jaeger 
Jchool Superintendent 
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Intenr.oiint.ain School 
Brigham City, Utah 

April 19, 1973 

PiuiSS RELEASE 

ViT. Marvin Franklin, Special Ar>sistant to the Secretary of Interior for 
Indian Affairs has asked the V/ashington Office of Education Proprar^of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to form an evaluation Task Force concor ling the 
future of Interincuntain Indian School • The Task Force has been asked 
to assess the need and feasibility of Intermoiintain as a: 

(a) Secondary school for Indian youth from tribal f^roups 
othcv than Kavajo; (b) school for purposes other than 
elementary or secondary education; and (c) as a non-BTA 
facility. 

James E. Havzkjns, Director of Education Programs, in looking into the 
Intcrir.ountain situation ;;ar; careful to select professional evaluators 
who have broad experience in Indian education. The Task Force is 
comprised of J?r. Thomas R. Hopkins, Chief of the Evaluation Division, 
Dr. Paul Stroiff -and Dr. Eup:ene Lcitha, Research and Evaluation rpeclalisls. 
The Task Force will be on campus Thxu'sday and Friday on a fact-finding 
visit. They will complete their vjork and make a report to Kr. Franklin, 
I-ir. Havjkins and Inter j or Department officials by June 1. 



DESERET NEWS, THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1973 

School probe begins 

Dcseret Neu^ Washin-ton I3urcau 

Navajo school: to keep or ... 



Deaths 




Action Ads . 




^ FRIDAY, APRiL 20, 1973- 




DSSEHET NEWS 





4 Thc^alt UUc. Ttihme. Friday, Aprif 2 0. 1573 -i 

Group Studies Indian School 
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TASK FORCE ASSIGNMENTS 



Division of Evaluation and Program Revi 
Indian Education Resources Center 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 



MAY 1, 1973 




United Stales Deparimcnt of the Interior 7j 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

OraCK OF KDIX'ATIOX PKOCItAMS 



IWPIAW EVUCATIOU RtSOUVXES CEWTER 



IN RKPLY KKKKR TO: 

Evaluation and TAogAcon Rzv^OiO 



P.O. I30X 1768 
ALBUQUKRQUE. NUW MEXICO 87103 



MAY 0 1 1973 



To: 



f/iom: 



Cl-u.^, Vh)Aj>^on 0^ Evaluation S V/Log^am Rzv^ou) 



Subjdct: Ta^fi Vo/icd A^^^gnmtntS 



Thz ^olloioing a^^ZgimzivU havt btzn madt to Indian Education Rc6oaAcC/6 
CzwtoA poJUonnoZ concoAning tliz J^vt<>A)wuntatn Evaluation Task EoKcai 

(J) Vn.. Eugmd Ldttka U to handtt tliz tntOiz {^acJlxtiQ^ Ktvlm 
and 10.UZ go to BHyigliam City on hlatj 1 to ^tay as long a^ ^ 
nzce^^a/iy. \Jh(L total n.t]oont t6 due h\ay IStli. 

(2) Ak. Ltoyd lJ}atlu}i^> o^ School facttiti^^ ts handting i!ic cqu.ipir»ziit 
/LCvtQLO wlitdi Aj> a pant o{^ :tiic ^actUtio^ a^^igivncnt. He, too, 
uxitt be tn Bntghcun City on May 1 to ^tcuit on tliu ta^k. 

(3) A tco))} (J/Lom Plant VoAtgn and CoivStiaction wiZt handle the tech- 
ntcal a66(i66m(iivt o{^ tlic iacJJLLti(>yh ncvtm. It should be noted 
that tn the eivtJjie a^6eA6meiit, pKogfiam cowtent t6 not u^ed, 
then,e{^on,e, tt In a vviy 6t/iict >6eft6e a technical Kevlm oi the 
facility. 

[4] M/L. ChaAZe6 BuAnett t^ wo/ifztng on hojid en/ioUment data concen,nlnQ 
a BuAeauHOtde o^^-nuen.vation boa/iding 6choot!>. He ^ getting the 
data Ihom School facttitic^ and ^Aom pa^t annual /iepont6 tliaZ 
fijiea^ liave ^ubmiXted to {ula^^iiington. 

(5) Vn.. Hen/iy Ro6enbluth ts working on matten^ ^pect^icatly ^nom 
Ha^liQll and S.I. P.I. He should coordinate luj> wonJi lOiXli 
Ak6. BauQA. 

« 

(6) M/DS. Evetyn BaueA l6 mnktng on tlie ?n,ogham Aspect o^ AltOAnative 
Tm poAtaining to ?06t Secondary Education, [/ocatioivxl-Tezhnical. 
She likJtl tncZude the Junior College moven}e>vt among Indian Tribes . 

(7) Totat BuAeau capacity at Secondary levnZ, tiie vocationaZ education, 
and tlie AVT program. Combination o() tkc^c {^actor^ provide 

a ratlier broad ba^e tc/^cc/i can he u^ed ior comparative pMpo6e^i>. 



?aul St/iQyii{^ i6 uJorlUng on the BuAeau-ioide Policy and GoalA 
matCAiaZ relative to Altennative One, Uon-Uavajo Secondary Educatio 
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Inc^udd 4omc ^L(L{^QA(Lnc(L to tiia total cu/i/iicxitiun capabitUu ok 

Th(L non-BiUiaaa iu>t o(^ ^^cT'^acutlty laitt ba p/iQAQAv(Ld 
c...^ ^^ojiAlij {^on. tilt Tabk Fo/tce n^lu^cli iciU. lu>(l t^U aambivKLd (LMybtQ^iCO. 
to {^tgnAiL XJvU on(L out. V/i. StA(U(^{) tb doing 6om(L p^QJUj^iinaAij 
woJik on it. HiU should bo. bnla^^ 

Tha ttduUcaZ n.zpon.U ^o/i Xiie TaMi Fo^cd acXtv.itij uiiZt be compCc/.erf 
on 0/6 6c^0AC hkuj 15. Tk(L Ta^bk Iro^ica mXZ bQ,gin d(>.tibQAating [xb 6uon 
06 tlwiQjCL{^tQA cu> po^^ibit o.nd ^liouX'd kav(L a p^itlijiiincuitj d/ia^t oi thz 
T(i6k Vo^ca /Lqoo^it ^iQAdtj by FJUdau, A!ay 25. It i^ aJUo po^^iblt that 
tilt Tcuk V-o^cd I'J^UZ r.iakd one. mon^a vi^bit tx) tixz^ aampub ion. puApcj^b o(\ 
gatiiQJilng data tliat luu> btm ovojitookid in tlm cA066 ol tlid tdduvLcat 
H.zpontA> . 



cc: 

V^i. Vaul R. StA^olu 

V^L. Uugcnt Lo^Ltka 

Ak» John Ccuwiody 

H/i. Jam(>^ Hm!UM 

H/i. Bob Vadlay 

AU. EvoZyn BauoJi 

hi6. HaJvtt l^bMm 




Thomas R. HoplUn^, Ed.V. 
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INTERMOUNTAIN TASK FORCE PROGRESS REPORT 



Division of Evaluation and Program Review 
Indian Education Resources Center 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 



MAY 9, 1973 




United States Department of the Interior 

BURKAU OK INHIAX AFFAIRS 



OKKICK OK KDl'C.WidN I'KOUrCAMS 
INDIAN KDUChTIOU :<L'SOuaCi:S CHimCR 

ALIUKJUKKQUK, NKW MJCXICO «7l():J 
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i\* I5KJ1.Y la I K« in 
Evaluation & Program Review 



HAY 0 8 197,v 



Memorandum 



To: 



Director f Office of Education Programs 

Through: Administrator ^ Indian Education Resources Center 



From: 



Chief f Division of Evaluation and Program Review 



Subject: Intermountain Task Force Progress Report 

Attached^ hereto^ is a report from Dr. Eugene Leitka pertaining to an 
assessment of the InternH:)untain facility* Also^ a memorandum outlining 
assigmncnts to various Specialists is attached* The project is taking 
shape and should provide some very comprehensive information relative 
to the decisions to be made* You will be kept informed of activities 
as they unfold* Of course^ your reactions and comments to all 
developments are sincerely solicited* 



Administrator^ Indian Education Resources Center Date: ly^t/y I 




Thomas R* Hopkins 



Attachment's 



Noted 
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INTERMOUNTATN EVALUATION TASK FORCE 
FALILITY ANALYSIS 

This is a report of an evaluation activity at Intermountain Board- 
ing School in Brigham City, Utah during the week of May 2 through 
May 4f 1973. A team of five evaluators arrived on May 2 and engaged 
in a scheduled meeting with Dr. Jerry Jaeger, Superintendent of 
Intermountain and the Plant Management Department Ileadf Mr. McNary. 
The primary purpose of the meeting was to map out a plan^ by which, 
we as a team/ would evaluate the facilities at Intermountain: It 
was decided that we could better perform the evaluation if we uti-- 
lized a two team approach rather than having one group performing 
the same function and thereby losing valuable time. Mr. Lloyd 
Watkins, equipment specialist took on the task of evaluating the 
instructional and other school equipment in the buildings. The 
second team, which was to evaluate the structures f consisted of 
Mr. Gordon Dosl, Mr. Joe Maestas and Mr. Jim Harvey. This team 
was joined by Mr. McNary of InterrtK^untain who has intimate know- 
ledge of all the facilities on the campus. 

Vocational Emphasis 

It was agreed that emphasis of the evaluation would be placed on 
the structures, equipment and materials supporting the voca^iional 
aspect of Intermountain program. In essence^ this meant that every 
building and equipment in the vocational program was to be evaluated 
in terms of its present condition and an estimate of the approximate 
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cost involvod in repaix's (minor oi major)' and roplacomcnt to update 
any obsolete equipment. The conditions of the majority of the 
classrooms and dormitories wore similar in nature ihat only a random 
sampling were thought to be sufficient. This method excluded :he 
deveJopmont of a report on those buildings that were in good con- 
dition. To develop €i report on m11 structures on the campus would 
become voluminous and most of the content would become redundant. 
For those reasons f it was drcided that only the discrepancies would 
be noted in the evaluation report. 

Findings; 

The findings are to be presented to the Office of Program Evaluation 
by May 15, 1973, The team reports will provide information in two 
major categories: (1) those structures or equipment in need of minor 
repairs and (2) those structures or equipment in need of major repairs 
or replacement, A summary report of the team's findings are fr- cuJmi-- 
nate this evaluation activity. 

Gene Leitka 
May S, 1973 
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INTERMOUNTAIN TASK FORCE VISIT TO BRIGHAM CITY 
MAY IS-ie, 1973 



ERLC 
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lUDIAli ElAiCATIOU RESOURCES CENTER 

valuation S Program Revi&i 
Meziorandam 

To: Director of Education Prograins 

Tliroagh: Administrator^ rndian Education Resources Center 

Prom: Chief, Division of Bvalviation and Program Revieu 

Subject: Intemountain Task Force Visit to Brigham City, Mag 15-16 



Mgself and Dr. Eugene Leitka traveled to the Intemountain Indian 
High School campus and were tho^e at the axKive^aantioned tirics to 
explore with the staff their contributions to Option Two of the TasJt 
Force AssigrvTiOnt. Option Tuo pertains to the use of the facilitg 
for otiicr than elcmentarg andsecondary education, a post secondarg 
technical vocational school. 

The vocational shop personnel rfet with us on the afternoon of Mag 15. 
They provided a suin^^arg of tlieir statesiants axKl indicated that theo 
had already done considerable work for developing post secondary 
vocational curriculua. I was interested zo learn they already have 
post graduate students enrolled for the 1972'-73 School Year. On the 
morning of ttay 16, we met with the Ary^icQiic staff, and on the after- 
noon of tMs day, we cet with the guidance^dormitory staff. 

Hy surasary impression of this visit clearly reflects that t/je staff 
has already done considerable work in devoloping post secondcucy 
courses, iiuch of their Mgh school offerings are on a Iiasic educa^ 
tion level and would require only a ainimum of nodification to 
relate to vocational education. There was an overwhelning expres- 
sion of desire to change in order to meet post iiigh school vocational 
technical needs. Appropriate suBraaries will Jbe selected for inclusion 
in the Appendix of the final report. 



Thoaas.R* Hopkins 

NOTED: 



' MAY !3 0 1973 

JU)ltlUISTRATOR, lUDIAU EDUCATION RESOURCES CENTER DATE: 



surname 
chrony 500 
chrony IHRC 

j^am^S/ rga 5/24/73 



INTERMOUNTAIN SCIiOOL 
Position Paper 
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BA CKGROUND ; latcrmouncnin School vjas organized for young Nnvajos 15 
yu.ars of age or over, non-English speaking with little or no formal 
education. The special prop^ram was followed for 15 years of the school's 
history. This program was oriented toward minimum education and included 
vocational training. Teachers were all qualified in elementary education. 
Tiie school program changed to an elementary an. junior high program and 
then into a high school program, gaining accreditation in 1962 and re- 
accredited in 1972. During this time, the academic faculty has had to 
adjust to and develop many new programs. At one point, since most of 
the faculty, supervisors and teachers were elementary, they had to be 
retrained as secondary teachers and supervisors. Today, all but 10 of 
the 80 academic staff members are civil service qualified. This is 
contrary to the report submitted by ah evaluator from the Albuquerque Office 
of Program Reviev;. 

KEY POINT gl : Since the faculty members of Intermountain School have faced 
many extensive program adjustments and each time found motivation and stimu- 
lation through their involvement in the change, a high degree of readiness, 
skill, and knowhow presently exists that will serve the cause veil should 
they be called upon to realign the curriculum- 

KEY POIKT ^^2 : Experience has shov/n iis that a person trained solely in 
secondary teciiniques and not having had the benefit of elementary teaching 
experience with Navajo students is the weakest teacher; therefore, the fact i 
that Intermountain^s faculty is primarily a professional staff of retrained 
elementary teachers of N^avajo children, we are more able to deal with the 
diversity of learning styles that are found in a group of bilingual children 
with learning disfunctions. This is the case simply because an elementary 
trained teacher has been trained to think primarily in terms of children, 
while the secondary teacher is trained primarily to think in terms of 
subject matter. 

KEY POINT //3 ; The nature of the learners that we are proposing for the 
student body of Intermountain are people who have failed in some way for 
a large range of reasons. The first consideration will have to be not 
the subject nor the skills, but the emotional needs of the learner. 
Unless we can first overcome the cause of their previous failures, assum- 
ing tiiat the causes were emotional in nature; e.g., alienation, rejection, 
deprivations of various sorts, ^motional trauma, failure complex, etc., 
we will be wasting both the learner's and our^tdme. Mere shoveling sand" 
against tlie tide. I contend that persons having had the self-contained 
element.^ry teaching experience are best able to deal with this type of 
learner. Tiie faculty of Intermountain then becomes a naturill to serve 
that purpose. 

The academic programs at Intermountain School are successful. They are the 
results of dedicated commitment of learned, experienced professional persons 
who have worked for years to put tiiem together. Programs fcr the so-called 
iiandicappod learner are not purchased, they are not boitov/ed from other 
schools, and they do not develop wi.thout concentrated effort and thought. 
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At Intermountaln, we have found chat: it Cakes up to three years to develop 
some programs; i.e., find the combination of personalities that work together 
provide the staff the opportunity to acquire the teaching skills needed, 
develop the rationale, program content outlines, tests, review tests and 
recycle the content to acquire teaching aides, (usually teacher-made at the 
Media Center) or purchased after a year of trial and examination. 

KEY POINT g4 ; Most ocademic programs now being offered can, in some way, 
be adjusted (if need be) to enable them to make a decisive contribution 
the the complete education of the so-called post high student. It would 
L»e folly to discontinue them and attempt to rebuild them later, since they 
are geared to the learning styles and needs of the dropout. 

t 

Experience at Intennountain has shown that the dropout, potential droupout, 
the truant, or the student who fails to comply will respond if he is placed 
in a highly supportive environment, a situation that reduces fear, aliena- 
tion and rewards and reinforces good performance. This student needs to 
belong and be a part of a close "in group" that is highly acceptant and 
responsibly to his needs. The school that has one schedule or program for 
all students is as wrong as the one who has one book for all students. 
By grouping the stud; \t body into levels or sections, (families, a gestalt 
responsible for the total needs of the child), according to behavior and 
learning needs and patterns and providing a staff of concerned and dedi- 
cated people, the student with extreme emotional learning problems can be 
caused to succeed in school in a normal way. 

Ke have found the successful programs are the result of the work of 
certain determined, commited, and dedicated faculty members. When these 
key individuals leave their assignment, for whatever reason, in most cases, 
the program will slowly lose its thrust, become stagnant and will have to 
be discontinued. A program in a school that meets the needs of the dis- 
a/vantaged is a highly peisonal enterprise. Remove the guiding person- 
alities and you lose the program. 

KEY POINT -/S: Since school programs revolve around a dominate dedicated 
personality to dismiss these people is the same as discontinuing the program 
at great loss to students and at great dollar expense. In many cases, 
these programs can never be recovered regardless of control documents, 
purchased teaching aids, time, money or pressure. 

The high school dropout is a topic of national concern. Like all issues 
it has its folklore and nonsense as to the causes and the remedy. Th 
nonsense that I want to point out here is the common conclusion among 
educators that the thing a high school dropout needs is a vocation pro- 
gram. In some cases, this is an escape to face the full challenge since 
many brilliant and intellectual students drop out of high school and many 
a vocational post high or techni'cal scliool is full of individuals who 
could and uovild go on to a college degree if they had the opportunity and 
encouragement. 
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Any student attempting to become himself , whatever that may be, should 
never be involved in a program that is minimal and, by design, cheats him 
of the opportunities for personal growth that is every man's right in our 
country. A vocational program usually becomes a minimal program . Minimal 
in total cognitive and affective exposure and limited in length of time 
that a person is allowed before he must go on. Any future program at this 
school must continue to be as in the past a program of maximum exposure 
and opportunity. The program must continue to encourage and foster mobility 
up the professional ladder and encourage a sequence of career objectives 
that continuously raise the individual to ever higher plateaus of achieve- 
ment and self-fulfillment. 

KEY POINT go : Any post high program that we develop must include oppor- 
tunities to study al'' high school courses, include all the enrichment 
courses that society can offer, and avoid any philosophy that prohibits 
the systCRi from injecting culture, aesthetic and the affective concerns 
and interests of people. * 

KEY 10 INT S Ji A program that meets the needs of all students includes a 
College Bound option. Intennountain presently has this arrangement and 
an aorccnionl v/ith local universities, four within one-half day's distance. 
A phone call to Utah State. University and an eligible student from Inter- 
mountaln can be enrolled iti college in twc days, without all the frus- 
tration of tests, applications, vague answers and discouragement. There 
he finds others like him v;ho itave the help of tutors, counselors, work 
study directors, medics, ana all Mii^tjs necessary to support him in his 
college objectives. 

KEY POIN^T r8 ; Intemiountain School has developed a structure that includes 
a team of faculty workers assigned to and working with small target groups. 
Tliese teams do all the teaching, disciplining, counseling, and attend to 
all tiieir needs in the dormitory and during the academic day. This 
arranj*,eiaent locks in accountability of the faculty assigned and the account- 
ability of the student. With this arrangement as the basis of the organi- 
zation, Intermountain is ready to rece-'ve students with the very most 
complicated disorders. 

Since students considered to be lost, in terms of continuing their educa- 
tion, v;ill compose the future student body of our school, a wealth of 
educational opportunities must be included in the curriculum offerings. 
The bland curriculum of the traditional school will not meet the needs 
of the student, as described. The offering must be complete, dynamic, 
and accessible to students. 

KHY^ POINT i:^): If there are relevant programs anywhere for handicapped 
learners, you can find it at Intermountain. The guiding philosophy of 
Ihiif institution has been, over the years, to acquire all things that may 
help the handicapped student. These programs are available at this time. 
The school cntaiogue lists more than 90 different courses f.^w have been 
devciopcd b(»causo of the present and projected needs of Gtu'ents * /fhe— 
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program has a high degree of Indian relevancy and functions under the 
direction of the School Board, employee groups, and assigned leaders. 
Since Intermountain has, during its history, a dynamic vocational program 
the supportive academic feature is presently functioning. Very slight 
adjustments will need to be made. Intermountain has been a leader in 
developing up-to-date relevant curriculum. There is no reason to believe 
that the faculty of this school will not continue to develop outstanding 
programs that are required by the assigned mission of the school., 
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TO 



• Chief, Division of Evaluation & Program Review 
THRU: Chief, Division of Educ. Planning & Dev 




date: May 18, 1973 



I^OM : Education Srocialist (Standard) 



subject: zntermduntain Enrollment 



The students enrolled at Intermountain School ,' since its inception in 
1950, have all come from the Navajo Area. When the school first opened 
there were requests from some nearby Indian groups to be allowed to send 
their children to the^^chool* Of particular appeal was the vocational 
program at the school* However, since the, original function of the 
school was the implementation of the Special Five^-Year Program for Navajo 
students requests for admission from other Indian groups were denied. 

For the most part, during the twenty-four y. irs that the school has been 
in operation enrollment has been maintained at a fairly constant level. 
(See Table I). 

Beginning in FY 1970 there was a diop in enrollment of over 300 students. 
There was another drop of 300 students in ^FY- 1972'. The enrollment in 
FY 1973 will be approximately the same as the previous year. 



Of even more significance is the average daily membership for FY 1973. 
(The first year that this statistic has been calculated.) As of the end 
of April the average daily ^membership at Intermountain School is approxi- 
mately 1/180 students. This indicates that the school is presently 
operating at about one-half of its capacity. 

To gain a better perspective of the enrollment problem at Intermountain 
School it is necessary to look at all off-reservation boarding schools. 
Table II contains the past five-year enrollment information of the seven- 
teen off-reservation boarding schools. (Haskell Indian Jr. College and 
the Institute of American Indian Arts have been left off of the table 
since their target student population and school program are radically 
different from the listed schools.) During this five-year period the 
total enrollment at these schools decreased from 11,073 to 8,893. Enroll- 
ment of students from the Navajo Area alone decreased from 3,780 to 1,565. 
Enrollment at^leven of the individual schools show enrollment decreases 
and three schools maintained a fairly constant enrollment. Only three 
schools showed an increase in enrollment during this period and this increase 
is less than three hundred students. 
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Table III utilizes the information from the previoas^tahle to project 
enrollment trends for the next five years. These projections are 
based on the assumption that the enrollment trend is a linear function, 
and that the 1969-1970 school year is the pivotal year in computing the 
trend. Where the linear function begins to generate "negative enrollment" 
a zero enrollment Is substituted. Projections are given for the total 
number of students from each area attending of f -reservation boarding 
school, the number^: attending schools within their areas and those attend- 
ing schools outside of their home area. The Navajo Area and the Juneau 
?rea show the greatest projected decrease for students to be enrolled in off- 
reservation boarding schools. The other areas project enrollments which 
show relatively little change. Where there is a projected increase there 
exists enough seats within the area's boarding school capacity to take care 
of these students following the present bureau policy of educating the 
student as near to his home as possible. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: It does not appear feasible to enroll either elementary 
or secondary students from other areas to bring the enrollment at 
intermountain School up to level which will permit operation of the school 
as presently constituted. 4 




Charles V. Burnett 
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1950 - 542 

1951 - 1374 

1952 - 2214 

1953 - 2317 

1954 - 2191 

1955 - 2350 

1956 - 2318 

1957 - 2336 

1958 - 2272 

1959 - 2314 



TABLE I 

1960 - 208<i 

1961 ;- 1994 

1962 - 2114 
1903 - 2226 

1964 - 2046 

1965 - 2052 

1966 -'2108 

1967 - 2130 

1968 - 2177 

1969 - 2206 



1970 - 1749 

1971 - 1766 

1972 - 1416 
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OmrNAI. FOUM to 
MAY IMilDCnON 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



Memorandum 




TO 



chief f Division of Evaluation & Program Review 
THRU: Cnief, Dxv. of Educ. Planning & Dev. 



vTE: Mmy 31, 1973 



FROM 



Education Specialist (Standard) , Div. of E P & D 



subject: Enrollment Information for BIA High Schools 



Attached is a listing of enrollment statistics for fourteen of the 
Bureau high schools. These are the schools which have grades 9 thru 
12, only. (There are several other schools which l&ve both a high 
school program and an elementary program.) 

An examination of the information indicates that a relatively small 
per cent » (about 10%) of the students who withdrew from these school either 
return to that school or enrolled at another Bureau high school. If^we 
assume that the 8,820 who enrolled in these schools constitute a "universe" , 
then the total of the students in membership (column 3) ar.d the cumulative 
withdrawals and traxisfers ,(column 4) should give an indication^of the 
students who have "dropped out" of* the universe. 

The difference between these two figures (9,134 and 8,620) is 314 students, 
or about 10% of the withdrawals. From this, it would appear that about 
300 of the withdrawals/transfers have re-entered these schools. Of course, 
this is merely an indicator, we will have to wait until our reporting system 
becomes more refined (on an individualized basis) before we can obtain more 
specific information. 




Enclosure 
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Hemberr.hi p 


Humulati 




Cumulative 


Average" 


at Rnd 


Wi thdrav; 




Drrol iT.ent- 


Daily 


of Lact 


and Tran 


Location 


to Dare 


Membershi'^ 


Renort 


to Date 


?landre.-\u Poarding School 


70^ 


485 


408 


341 


A'^'^uqyercue Tn'^^'an School 


39? 


252 


20^ 


20^ 


Chilo*^co' Bo^rdinn School 


432 


308 


269 


175 


^ort* S-»1T Honrd^>f School 


281 


178 


166 


112 


^-•vers^'de P.or*.r(^ing School 


co^ 


300 


276 


1'^9 


Mt. Edrorvr^be Ho^'^rding School 423 


373 


356 




Sequoyah Indian School 


481, 


338 


297 


184 


Kany Fcirm^^ High School 


839 


757 


660 


273 


Winer. ♦•o H-'gh School 


919 


^ 749 


6S2 


306 


Trtermovntviin School 


1,384 


1,19^ 


1 ,0?7 




Phoerix Tnd-»=^r. School 


726 


551 


501 


2^3 


Stpvsrr Ty>ri5p_ School 


490 


379 


340 


194 


Sherr-?n "n'^i'^r School 


699 


594 


529 


190 


Chrrrva Tndir.n School 


645 


551 




126 




8,820 


7,009 


6,219 


2,91' 



Division o^ Educafion Planning and Development 
Indian Fducation Resources Center 
May 1973 



APPENDIX E 



POST-SECONDARY VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
REPORTS 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



Memorandum 



• Chlzi, VlvJUlon EvaZuation 6 VKOQnxm Rzvlm 
THRU: Ckiz^, Vlv. Educ. VtmnlnQ 6 VzvzHopmZYVt 




.T«: Maf/ 22, 1973 



™OM • Education SpcxUxitUt [CuAJUcJulum] , E ? SV 



subject: IwtQAmountcun Ta/>k Fa^ce 
SIPI - Hcu>kM VnoQHjom 

Thz pKZvlows dzdodz keZd g^zat pKomuz ioK 6luJUQjd 6£ae coJUoA ompZoymznt, 
pcULiicsxZa/tJty ioK tkz mlnonAMi gKoap6 avtd the undoApnxvltagzd.^ TkoAz 
po6ltioyu> had been vanity to highoA zconomlc tzv(dU and 60(Ual status. 
Thz tzchntctan, paAtlcuZa/tZy In 6opkutlcated ileZd^, could look {^omaM 
to gnjotl^ylng mploymzytt opponjtunJUtiU . ktthougk economic conditions have 
dcctinod ^tightly and minoHAJty gKoup6 Including Indiam have eoAned a now 
mobltiXy, 'a new consciou6ne66 is poAvatlve. Indlayis, blacks and ckicano6 
have bought the u)kLte coltoK ethic. 



Tku undoubtedly has a^^ected the vocationaZ-6chooZ th/uxst, centainZy In ^ 
BIA 6chool6 and has become appa/tent by '^JUpping en/ioiJbneHt and i^mk holding 
poioen,. Despite thes>e 6lgn6, national iigu/ies 6uppont a ten poAcent inc/tease 
in en/LoUment pet yea/i. Employment As^is^tance also fiepoKts that Indian 
6tudent6 a/ie 6tiZZ ennjolJUng In vocational-technical pfiognam in non-BuAeaa 
schools. Although the data Is inconclusive on this mattOA, the high dnjop 
out note In 8IA vocational-technical p^ognam and pKOSmably in non-Bu/teau 
facilities aAe apparently indicative oi attltudinal changes. 

SOmWESTERhl miAN POLVTECHhIlC WSTITIXTE (SIPI) 

This complex Is by fa/i the 8IA jshoi^iplace In the country. It has received 
national publicity and many odacatons have ob^served its openation. The 
iacuJUty Is excellent and the school director is aloAt and competont.^ S1?I^6 
cou/ises tend to be on a sophisticated levoZ when.e students may qualify vtO^ 
Ivigh level positions In the ileld. Its optical pn,ognm is an oxwplah, Ia 
vocational-technical t/iaining. Although it has no graduating procedure, 
students cQAtiiy a^ter completing a presc/iibed number o^ hours. Its 
domitory facilities have room for 500 pupils , 

The attached data ior SIPI shov) a Spring eMoUment [Hay 9, 1973) o^ 394 
out oi a possible 932. Many oi the reported 394 axe moMied and do not live 
on campus. 

Although SIPI is a Southoest school the distribution Is balanced by pupils 
irom all regions oi the nation. 
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HASKELL IMPIAM J^^fIOR COLLEGE 

A fizdznt tAjOLMltlon avoXixation thU 6mm2A has zxpzcLutzd ^ maue tovOiind 
a {^uZly otQAiLditiLd Junlon. CoJUzgz VKOQHxm. Tfie changz In ^tixdznt^^ 
objO^ctLvQ^ ha\^ had a ^yigyiL^lcant Impact on Ha^koXZ^^ vocdtionaZ-tzchnlcat 
of^^2/Ung6. Ton. oxamplo., thoAz oKz cu/tAzyvtly {^qW2A than 30 pupXI^ znKoltzd 
tn tht pntYitinQ pnognm [pnobably tkz {^ino^t zqulppod biiiixLiyig In thz Wo^t) 
^^)hLch couZd toj^liy >6eAue {^ou/i timo^ that mmboA,. Ha6feetC 6tudzYit6 a/tz 
movtng pnAjmanJXy to tha ^ducatton pnognxm. Thz GandAjot Education ami 
Bu^AnUl^ Pnognams compnJj^c mom than 50 poXcont o^ the cntOtc 6tudcnt body. 
E\)2Ay vocattonat-tcchyiicaJi cou/uc -c6 uwdeA cn/ioZJicd. 

The attached data about Ha/^keJUi ajt&Q^jMdicato^ a voldz dAj^pzulon oi 6tudentA 
(32 ^tatu n.cpn,2^cntcd) . 




Hwiy H. Ro6cnblutJfi 



Enc£a>6uAe& 



sift 



StiuioiU liro.ikdowi l)y A^-cncy 
M-iy 1973 
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Haskell Indian Junior College 
La-wrence, Kansas 660^^ 



Enrollment by Tribe, Second Semester 
Acoma 

Acoma-Hopi ^ 

• 

Alabama 

Alabama -Coushatta 

Aleut 

Apache 
Apache 
Apache 
Apache 
Apache 

Arapaho 
Arapaho 

Arapaho-Shoshone 

Asslniboine 
Assiniboine 

Athabascan 
Athabascan 

Blackfeet 
Blackfeet 

Blackfeet-Cherokee 
Blackfeet-Cree 
Blackfeet-Oneida 

Caddo 

Caddo-Delaware 

Cherokee 
Cherokee 
Cherokee 
Cherokee 
Cherokee 
Cherokee 

Cherokee-Chi ckasaw 
Cherokee-Creek . 
Cherokee-Creek 
Cherokee-Creek 
Cherokee-Kiowa 
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Blackfeet 




1 


Anadarko 




1 


AnadarkO'. 




2 


Okmulgee 




1 


FCT 




15 


Cherokee 




22 


Tahlequah 




\k 


Miami 




2 


Wewcka 




2 


FCT 




1 


Miami 




1 


Okmulgee 




• 1 


FCT 




1 


Tahlequah 




2 
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Enrollment by Tribe> Second Semes 

Cheyenne 
Cheyenne 

Cheyenne-A rapaho 
Cheyenne-A rapaho 
Cheyenne-Arapaho-Comanche 

Chi ckasaw 

Chickasaw 

Cht ckasaw 

Chippewa 
Chi ppewa 
Chippewa 
Chippewa 

C h I ppev/a ^ As s I n i bo i ne 

Chippewa^C reek 

Ch I ppewa^C reek- Sioux 

Chippewa-Sioux 

Choctaw 
Choctaw 
Choctaw 
Chocta w 
. Choctj$w_j 
Choctaw 

Choctaw-Cherokee ' 
Choctav/-Chi ckasaw 
Choctaw-Creek 
Choctaw-Creek 

Clalam 

Cocopah-Mohave 

Coeur D^AIene 

Col vi lie 

Comanche 
Comanche -Caddo 
Comanche-Ki owa 
Comanche-Wi chi ta 

Concow-Maidu 
Concow-Pomo 

Creek 
C reek 
C reek 
Creek 



r, 1972-73 (continued) Page 2 

Concho 2 

Northern Cheyenne h 

Concho II 

Anadarko 1 

Concho 1 

FCT k 

A rdmo re 3 
FCT .1 

Turtle Mountain 2 

Great Lakes 6 

Minnesota 8 

Red Lake 1 

Fort Belknap 1 

Rocky Boy's 3 

Rocky Boy's 1 

Minnesota 1 

FCT II 

Talihini . "9 

Ardmore 3^ 

Choctaw 21 

Wewoka I 

Okmulgee 1 

FCT ' I 

FCT . I 

Tal ihini I 

FCT ' 1 

Western Washington 2 

Colorado River 1 

Northern Idaho I 

Colville 5 

Anadarko 7 

Anadarko I 

Anadarko . 5 

Anadarko 3 

Sacramento Area Office I 

Sacramento Area Office I 

Ibrtqn I 

FCT 15 

Wewoka k 

Okmulgee kO 
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Enrol IfPent by Tribe, Second 


Semester, 1972-/3 vcont inued; 


Page 3 


Creek-Cherokee 


Okmulgee 


1 


C reek-Semi no le 


FCT 


c 


Creek-Seminole 


Okmulgee 


. 6 


Creek-Seminole 


Shawnee 


3 


Creek-Seminole 


wewoka 


3 


Creek-Seneca^ 


Tahlequah 


I 


C row 


Crow 


9 


C row-C reek-S i oux 


Pierre 


1 


Del aware-Che rokee-Chs ckasaw 


FCT 


1 


Delaware-Wichi ta 


Anadarko 


1 


Eskimo 


Juneau 


9 ■ 


Eskimo-Aleut 


Juneau 


1 . 


Flathead 


r fathead 


% 
1 


Goshute 


Nevada 


1 , 


Goshute-Shi vwi t 


Nevada 


1 


Gros Ventre 


Fort Belknap 


2 


Haida-Ts impshean 


Juneau 


1 


Hop? 


Hopi t 


9 


Hop i -Tev/a 


Hopi 


2 


Hual apa? 


Truxton Canon 


6 


Iowa 


Horton 


2 


iowa 


Shawnee 


1 


Isleta 


Southern Pueblos 


1 


Jemez 


Southern Pueblos 


6 


Ksl i soe 1 


■ Northern I daho 


I 


Karok-Yurok-Lay-Red 


Sacramento Area Office 


1 


Kaw 


Pawnee 


1 


Kickapoo 


Horton 


8 


Kickapoo 


Shawnee 


2 


Kiov^a 


Anadarko 


25 


Kiov/a -Apache 


Anadarko 


5 


Kiowa-Caddo 


Anadarko 


2 


Ki owa-Ca ddo-De 1 awa re 


Anadarko 


I 


Kiowa -Otoe 


Anadarko 


1 


Kiowa-Ute 


Anadarko 


1 






2. 
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Enrollment by Tribe, Second Semester 
Lajol la 
Laguna 

Laguna-Navajo 
Laquna-Zuni 

Ma ricopa-PI ma 

Mi wok 

Miwofc^Mez Perce 
Mohave 

Mohave-Apache 
Mo h a ve -C hemeh ua v x 
Mohave-Hopi 

Navajo 
Navajo 
Navajo 
Navajo 
Navajo 
Navajo 
. Navajo 
Navajo-Hopi 

Nez Perce 

Omaha 

Oneida 

Osage 
Osage 

Osage-Cherokee 
Osage-Cherokee 
Osage-Pawnee 
Osage-S.^c S Fox 

Otoe 

Otoe-Mi ssour ia 

Ottawa 

Pai ute 
Pai ute 
Pai ute 

Pa i ute-Navajo 
- Pa I ute--Shoshone 

Papago 



1972-73 (continued) Page k 

Sacramento Area Office 1 

Southern Pueblos 9 

Southern Pueblos ] 

Southern Pueblos, 1 

Salt River ' 1 

Northern Idaho 1 

Northern Idaho 1 



Colorado River 6 

Salt River 1 

Colorado River 1 

Colorado River 2 

Eastern Navajo 25 

Fort Defiance hf 

Tuba City 23 

Chinle 20 

■ Shiprock 16 
Southern Pueblos 1 
Navajo Area Office 5 

Tuba City J 

Northern Idaho 7 

Winnebago 12 

Great Lakes 3 

Okmulgee " 1 

Osage 2 
Osage 3 
Tahlequah. 1 
Osage 2 
Osage 2 

Pawnee 1 
Pawnee I 

Great Lakes k 

Nevada t 
Warm Springs 3 
Sacramento Area Office 2 
Nevada 1 
Nevada 2 

• Papago 12 
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Enrollment by Tribe, 
Pawnee 

Pawnee Creek 

Picurls 

Pima 

Pima -Mar I copa 
Pima-Maricopa 
Pima-Papago - 

Ponca 

Ponca-Potawatomi 

Potawatomi 
Potawatomi 

Quapaw-Cherokee ' ^ 

Quechan 

Qui leute 

Qui leute-Quinaul t 

.Quinaul t 

Sac 5 Fox 
Sac 5 Fox 

Saf I sh-Kootenaid 

San Felipe 

San Juan 
San Juan-^Zia 

Santa Ana 

Santo Domingo 

Sem? nole 
Semi nole 

Seneca 

Seneca-Cayuga 

Seneca-Cherokee 

Seneca-Shawnee 

Seneca-Shawnee 

Seneca-Wyandotte 

Shawnee 
Shawnee 
Shawnee 

Shawnee-Delaware 

S^)a\onec?-5ac t For 



1972-73 (continued) 


Page 5 


Pawnee 


16 


Pawnee 


1 


Northern Pueblos 


2 


Pima 


5 


Salt River 


• 2 


San Carlos 


] 


Pima 


2 


Pawnee 


10 


Pawnee 


2 


Norton 


^ 25 


Shawnee 






3 


Fort Yuma 


1 


Western Washington 


1 


Western Washi ngton 


1 


Western Washington 


1 


Shawnee 


10 


Sac & Fox 


2 


Flathead 


1 
1 


Southern Pueblos 


1 


Northprn Puphln*; 




Northern Pueblos 


1 


Southern Puphlo^ 


r 
P 


Southern Pueblos 


5 


Seminole 




We wok a 


8 


new TOiK. rieiu urrice 


o 
A 


Mi ami 


1 


Tahlequah' 


1 


FCT 


1 


Shawnee 


1 


Miami 


1 


Osage 


1 


Shawnee 




Miami 


J 


Shawnee 
Shawnee 


1 



Enrollment by Tribe, Second Semester, 1972-73 (continued) 
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Shoshone 
Shoshone 
Shoshone 

Shoshone-Bannock 

Sioux 
Sioux 
Sioux 
Sioux 
Sioux 
Sioux 
Sioux 

Soboba 

Spokane 
Spokane 

Stockridge-Munsee-Chippewa 
Taos 

Taos-Zuni 
Tewa 

Thi ingst-Tsimpshean • 
Th ] i n ge t 

Three-Affi Jiated 

Ts I mpshean 

Uma t i 11 a 

Ute 
Ute 

Warm Springs 

Washoe 

Wi nnebago 
Winnebago 

Yakima 

Yavapai -Apache 
Zuni 



Nevada 
Wind River 
Fort Hal] 
Fort Hall 

Cheyenne River 
Si sseton 
Pine Ridge 
Fort Peck 
Rosebud 
Standing Rock 
Yankton 

Sacramento Area Office 

Yakima 
Colvi I le 



Great Lakes 

Northern Pueblos 
Northern Pueblos 

Northern Pueblos 

Juneau 
Juneau 

Fort Berthold 

Juneau 

Umat 1 1 la 

Unitah & Ouray 
Ute Mounta \n 

Warm Springs 

Nevada 

Winnebago 
Great Lakes 

Yakima 

Truxton Canon 
Southern Pueblos 
ZunT 
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1 
k 
2 
3 

10 

' 16 
2 

9 
6 
8 

1 

2 
1 

1 

3 ' 
I 



1 
3 

n 
1 
1 

2 
1 



5 

6 
k 

8 

1 

1 

7 



1 
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Haskell Indian Junior College 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 

Total Students Leaving School (By Vocation), Second Semester 1972-73 (Thru 4/30) 



Accounting 5 

Auto Mechanics 9 

Business Education 53 

Cooking ^ 2 

Carpentry \ 3 

Dental Assisting 1 

Data Processing k 

General Education 58 

Home Economics 1 

Laboratory Assistant 1 

Masonry 2 

Practical Nursing 6 

Printing 9 

Refrigeration 2 

Technical Drafting 6 

Welding k 

Total ' 167 



* Vc .* * * * * * * * * ic it * * * 



Enrollment Second Semester, 1972-73, By Sex 



Women kOS 
Men 555 
Total 964 



* ******************* 



Enrollment Second Semester,, 1972-73, of Married Students 



Our Financial Aids Office reports that approximately 130 students are 
married, the majority living off-campus. 
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Haskell Indian Junior College 
Lawrence, Kansas 66OH 



Enrollment by Agencies, Second Semester 1972-73 



Alabama Coushatta 
Anadarko ^ 
Ardmore \ 
Blackfeet 
Cheyenne River 
Cherokee 
Ch in le 
Choctaw 
Colorado River 
Co) VI 1 le 
Concho 
C row 

Eastern Navajo 
Five CI VI 1 ized Tribes 
Flathead - 
Fort Apache 
Fort Belknap • 
Fort Berthold 
Fort Defiance- 
Fort Hall 
Fort Peck 
Fort Tot ten 
Fort Yuma 
Great Lakes 
Hop! 
Hortoh 
Ji carl 1 lo 
Juneau 
Mesca lero 
Miami 
Minnesota 
Nevada 

New York Field Office 
Northern Cheyenne 
Northern Idaho 
Northern Pueblos 
Okmulgee 



3 Osage 
' 60 Papago 
7 Pawnee 
17 Pierre 
M Pima 
22 Pine Ridge 

14 Red Lake 

20 Rocky Boy's 
. 13 Rosebud 

6 ' Sac & Fox 

15 Sacramento Area Office 

10 Salt River 
25 San Cal-los 
59 Seminole 

2 Shawhee 
14 Shiprock 

6 SIsseton 

11 ' Southern Pueblos 

46 Standing Rock 
6 Tahlequah 

5 Jalihini 

1 Truxton Canon 

1 Tuba City 

.19 Turtle Mountain * 

10 Uintah & Ouray 

35 Umatilla 

3 , Ute Mountain 
24 Warm Springs 

. 7 .Western-Shoshone 

9 Western Washington 

9 Wewoka 

17 . Wind River 

.2 Winnebago 

3 Yakima 

n Yankton 

10^ Zuni 

47 Navajo Area Office 



11 
12 
32 
1 

8 
15 
1 

4 
10 
2 
8 
4 
12 
5 

27 
19 
10 
36 
6 
19 
10 
8 
25 
3 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
6 
16 
22 
18 
9 
7 
7 
5 



Total Students Enrolled 964 
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Haskell Indian Junior College 
Lawrence, Kansas 660^^ 



Enrol Iment by State, 


Second 


Semester, 1972-73 




Alaska 


24 


" Nebraska 


19 


Arkansas ^ - 


1 


Nevada 


15 


Arizona 


156 


New Mexico 


121 


Cal i forni a 


16 


New York 


2 


Colorado 


7 


North Carol ina 


20 


Florida 


5 


North Dakota 


15 


Idaho 


19 


Ohio 


1 


1 1 1 inois 


2 


Oklahoma 


262 


indi ana 


1 


Oregon 


10 


Iowa 


k 


South Dakota 




Kansas 


56 


Texas 


9 


Michigan 


6 


Utah 


10 


Minnesota 


]k 


V i rg 1 n i a 


1 


Miss issippi 


19 


Washington 


25 


Missouri 


7 


Wisconsin . 


8 


Montana 




Wyoming 


21 



Total Students Enrolled - SSk 
Total States Represented - 32 



ERIC 
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Haskell Indian Junior College 
La'/rence, Kansas 660^A 
May 8, 1973 



Enrollfoent by Major, Second Seinester, 1972-73 

Initial Enrol Iment 

VOCATIONAL 

Auto Mechanics 50 

Baking 6 

^Cooking 8 

Carpentry 30 

Dental Assisting 15 

Electricity-Electronics 28 

Home Economics 20 

Printing 29 

Meat Cutting 5 

Machine Technology 6 

Masonry 16 

Painting 12 
Practical Nursing 

Refrigeration/Air Conditioning 15 

Technical Drafting 31 

Welding 18 

TRANSFER OR TERMINAL 

Accounting . . 2k 

Business Education 215 

Data Processing 19 

Laboratory Assistant ]k 

Radiation Technology 6 



Under 
Enrol led 

70 
lA 
22 



50 

60 

5 
10 

18 
16 

12 



Over 

Enrol led 



35 
10 
16 
18 



TRANSFER 

General Education 



353 



TOTALS 



96A 



361 
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Haskell Indian Junior Co' lege 
Lawrence, Kansas SSOkk 
October 20, 1972 



Student *Representat ion By States, First Semester, 1972-73 



Alabama 


] 


Alaska 


26 


Arizona 


189 


Arkansas 


2 


C^l i fornia 


19 


Colorado 


16 


Florida 


4 


Georgi a 


1 


1 daho 


18 


-Iowa 


7 


Kansas 


95 


Louisiana 


I 


Michigan 


6 


Minnesota 


21 


Mississippi 


23 


Missouri 


6 


Montana ' ^ 


• 69 



Nebraska 


22 


Nevada 


16 


New Mexico 


137 


New York 


3 


North Carol ina 


18 


North Dakota 


15 


Ohio 


I 


Oklahoma 


280 


Oregon 


7 


Pennsylvania 


1 


South Dakota 


h7 


Texas 




Utah 


9 


Vi rginia 


2 


Washington 


28 


Wi sconsin 


lA 


Wyoming 


22 



Total Students Enrolled - ]]kO 
Total States Represented - 3s ■ 
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VOC/TECH 

CURRICULU?^ OFFERINGS 
Auto Mechanics 
Auto Body 

Diesel Engines 

Carpentry 

rtasonry 

Painting (Building) 

Electricity 

INDUSTRIAL ELEctronics 

RAPIO/T.V. Repair 
Instrumentation 

Computer Repair 
Institutional Cooking 

Baking 

Meat Cutting 

Practical Nursing 
Laboratory Technicians 
HOME Economics 

Offset Camera & Platemaking 

Linotype Operation 



PROGRAM TYPE 
1972-73 

* Diploma 

Diploma 

Specialized 
Diploma 
*** Certificate 

Certificate 

Diploma 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

Not Offered 

Not Offered 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

Diploma 

Certificate 

Diploma 
A.A.S. Degree 
A.A.S. Degree 

Diploma 

Diploma 
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PROGRAM TYPE 
1973-74 



A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 
A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

Specialized 

A.A.S. Degree 

A.A.S. Degree 

Diploma 

Certificate 

A.A.S. Degree 

Diploma 

Certificate 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma • 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

Diploma 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

A.A.S. Degree 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

Diploma 

A.A.S. Degree 

A.A.S. Degree 
Dipl oma 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 
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VOC/TECH 
CURRICULUM OFFERINGS 

Offset Press 

Letterpress 

Machine Technology 

Applied Radiation Technology 
Refrigeration/Air Conditioning 

Technical Drafting 

Welding 

Secretarial 

Typi:)t Transcribing 

Accounting 

Data Processing 

Keypunch 

Typewriting 

Clerk-Typist 

Business Administration 



PROGRn.M TYPE 
1972-73 

Diploma 
Diploma 



A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

A.A.S* Degree 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

Certificate 



A.A.S. DEgree 

A.A.S. Degree 

A.A.S. Degree 

A.A.S. Degree 

Certificate 
Certificate 
Not Offered 

Not Offered 



PROGRAM TYPE 
1973-74 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

A.A.S. Degree 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

A.A.S. Degree 
Diploma 

A.A.S. Decree 

Diploma 

Certificate 

A.A.S. Degree 
A.A. Degree 

A.A.S. Degree 
^-^-^-^ A.A. Degree 

A.A.S. Degree 
A.A. Degree 

A.A.S. Degree 
A.A. Degree 

Not Offered 

Not Offered 

A.A.S. Degree 
A.A. Degree 

A.A.S. Degree 
A.A. Degree 



Diploma - Four Full Semesters - Designed for direct employment. 

Associate of Applied Science Degree - Four semesters required - Designed 
for continuing education or direct employment. 



Certificate - Two full Semesters - Designed for direct employment 
**** Associate of Arts - Four Semesters - Designed for college transfer 
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INTERMOUNTAIN TASK FORCE '^XPI-imSKELL PROGRAMS 
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United States Department of the Interior 



BI RLAU OF I.NDIAX AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20242 



IN REI'l-V REI BR TO I EvaluH CiOIl 



Memorandum 

To: Chief, Division of Evaluation and Program Review, Albuquerque 

From: Education Specialist, Division of Evaluation 

Subject: Intermountain Task Force: Post-Secondary Vocational-Technical 
Option for Intermountain Facility 

Given the shift from vocational to academic emphasis among Indian students 
(see Henry Rosenbluth's memo of 5/22 on SIPI and Haskell Programs), which is 
reflected by the underenrollment of all BIA vocational facilities, there seems 
little rationale for adding another facility to the Bureau's roster of vocational 
technical training centers. 

SIPI, an outstanding facility, beautifully staffed and equipped, has classroom 
space for 932 students, housing for 500, and an actual enrollment (May 1973) of 
only 394. Since Dr. Rosenbluth shows an ever-widening gap at SIPI between 
enrollment and capacity in Business and occupational education, it is likley 
that additional dorm space would not remedy the present underenrollment . At 
Haskell, every vocational -technical course is underenrolled. 

A similar trend exists in tribally-run colleges. According to LeRoy Falling, 
the Bureau's Educational Specialist in Higher Education, Navajo Community 
College, Sinte Gleska and the Lakota Higher Education Centers are underenrolled. 
In addition, NCC's new campus will increase its present capacity to 400. There 
seems, among Indian students, to be an ever-increasing awareness of possibilities 
in higher education, e.g., scholarship funding, open-enrollment policies, the 
ABC type of program. University Without Walls and Indian Studies Programs at 
major universities," which is diverting students from what must have seemed, in 
the past, the necessary compromise of vocational-technical training, and pointing 
them toward the broader range of opportunity offered by a college degree. 

It should be pointed out that, under the Vocational-Technical Training Act (HEW), 
funds are being made available to States, for the construction of vocational- 
technical training facilities. One of these is the proposed voc/tech center at 
Blandmg, Utah. In addition, EDA funding has been granted to the Aberdeen Area 
to add a vocational training facility to the existing Residential Training Center 
at Bismarck. ^ 

Adult Vocational Training (formerly under Employment Assistance and now a part of 
Education Programs) , suffers not from a lack of placement slotSj but from a cut- 
back on funding to pay for them. AVT places trainees in both private and Federal 
institutions. Costs are higher for non-Bureau placements since a living stipend 
(often for families as well as the trainee) is included. However, "outplacement" 
has Its advantages, one being the opportunity to train in an integrated setting. 
It is likely, also, that good private facilities, may be quicker to adapt to the 
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-2- 

ever-changing technology in actual jobs, since they are competitive with other 
private schools. 

Placements by AVT are high. In FY 1972, 2,143, from a group of 2,899 comple- 
tions were placed* (See attached for additional statistics on trainees) ♦ 

Philosophically, adding another voc/tech facility, especially when it would 
involve converting a primarily academic institution, would almost seem to 
place the BIA in a reactionary position. Two trends, that of looking more 
toward State or tribally-run educational facilities, and of the move away 
from vocational training by Indians and toward academic education, seem to 
make the conversion of Intermountain into a voc/tech school undersireable« 



Ms* Evelyn Bauer 
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DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE/ INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 



ERIC 



CARRYOVER TO NEW YEAR 

NEW ENTRIES 

COMPLETIONS 

DISCONTINUANCES 

IN TRAINING END OF YEAR 

PLACEMENTS 



F. Y. 1970 
1,569 
3,943 
1,878 
1,175 
2,459 
1,409 



F.Y. 1971 
2,459 
4,751 
2,477 
1,765 
2,968 
1,833 



F.Y. 1972 
2,968 
4,785 
2,899 
2,182 
2,672 
2,143 



APPENDIX F 



FACILITY EVALUATION REPORT ON INTERMOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
BRIGHAM CITYf UTAH 



Prepared by the Staff of the 

Divisioxfof Plant Design and Construction 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Albuquerque f New Mexico 



MAY 11, 1973 



omoNAi. ranM Na t* 

MAY 1MI €amOH 

csA rrti.n (<i cm) k>i»u 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
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Memorandum 



TO 



* Chief, Evaluation and Program Review 



date: May 11, 1973 



FROM : Chief, Division of Plant Design and Construction 

subject: Facility Evaluation Report on Intermountain School, Brigham City, Utah 



Transmitted is the report covering the physical evaluation of the 
subject facility prepared by Gordon Bosl, Architect, James H. Harvey, 
Mechanical Engineer and Joe D. Maestas, Electrical Engineer, all 
meinbers of my staff. 

Any questions concerning the attached report may be referred directly 
to Mr. Gordon Bosl at Extension 3297* ^ 



Enclosure : 




(Evaluation Report 
dated May 11, 1973) 



ERIC 




Bijy US. Savings Bonds tljgulafly on the Payroll Savings Plan 
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May 11, 1973 

ICT^MOUnrMK' SCHOOL 

BRiGii/tf'i cxry, umi 

nie Division of Plant Design and Construction tc<'\n inspected and found 
the followinG itemn of maintenance and repair required* 

STRUCTURAL MD ARCHrPiSOTURAL 

Ho major items of repair are anticipated as the stnictm'es are con- 
structed of good niaterials and vorlimanship* 

Minor itens vhich are due to receive consideration: 

Kepla cement of wood vindows "in approximately 9^}S of the buildings. The 
lack of paint or overj^ainting in the past 30 years has allowed tlie v?oocl 
to check and weather to the point it has deteriorated ♦ The approximate 
cost for this replaceinent \iith aluninm windows will be $U50,000,00* 

Interior trim including dooxs_needs replacing in 50/^ of "the dorrdtories. 
This is due to dar.age caused by inove;nent of furniture and naintenance 
equipment. The approximate cost for thifi item will be ^;j100^000.00. 

Linoleum flooring in various classrooms and dormitories is showing wear* 
It can be replaced with vinyl asbestos tile for an approximate amount of 
$150^000.00 or with carpeting for $l|00,000.00. 

Painting has been proceeding constantly, but many surfaces have not been 
prepared properly prior to the painting and therefore have received an 
excessive number of coats. With proper treatment, scraping, etc. and re- 
painting this should approximately be $250,000.00. 

Miscellaneous patching and repairing of g.\7)sum board" walls, cciT,ings and 
other surfaces would be accomplished for $150,000.00. 
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An item of concern vhich needs correction, but is not mandatory for 
the operation of the facility is the coordination of the lod^s and key- 
inc nystem. At present there is none, Koch buildinc havinc its own. 
For tlie sake of security and maintenance, the entire system should he re- 
keyed and master-keyed for a cost of ^;150,000,CX). 

The lack of damace contributable to vandalism and malicious mischief is 
a bic factor in lov:erinG the cost of maintenance. Expense of this type 
is relatively ;iiinor and no dollar ficure attached. 

Vhe roofs have been veil maintained and relatively few are in need of 
repair now and in the near future. 

Only one building, Storaje K-o. 83, has been allowed to deteriorate to 
the point it is unsafe. It ±s infested with termites md should be 
destroyed . 

PLUMBING SYSIEM : 

AlJnost every building on the entire campus equipped with plumbing 
facilities require some fom of rainor repairs. Tiiis consists mostly of 
leaky faucets. A few toilet scats could be replaced as they were 
' originany installed vhen the facility was constructed by the U. S. Army. 
The above items are considered very minor on a campus this large . '---The 
writer has visited schools which were less than five years old and had 
problems of a more serious nature. 

In Building IJo. 326 the tvo urinals within mens toilet room in the lobby 
area vere improperly installed during the original construction. As a 

2 
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consequence the stall (floor mounted) uvinnls have craclicd horizontally 
about six incl)cs up fvoia the floor ♦ Estimated cost to repair 000*00. 

The estimate cost to inalic minor repairs to the plumbiiic system is 
$13,000.00. 

The heating system is in very gocxi condition. Only problems noted were 
in the covered yallis and this consisted of damaged insulation on some of 
the heating piping. Estimated cost of repairing insulation is $1,000. 00, 

ygCTIL/iTIiro SYSriM : 

With few exceptions, the ventilation is of the natural tj'pe througli 
operatable windows. Mechanical ventilation has been added to the 
dormitory shower rooms. Tne never buildings (Buildings #327 & ir32Q) 
have jr.echanical ventilation. IIo items requiring repairs were noted. 

Aiai/vL mi^^\RY DlgPRlBUTlO:; SYSTISI constructed approximately 30 years 
ago, vhich is generally considered the expected life of a pole system, 
is operational. However, poles, crossarms, ete. show signs of age and 
in some cases were badly cradled. Replacement is recommended only as 
failui-e occurs from maintenance funds. Total replacement woxild be 
exceedingly costly. Listed belo\; are exajnples of locations that should 
receive attention. 

1. The ir-frame transfoiTier bank by Building #3. The overhead 

sei^viee drop to the kitchen is located at the valley at a point 
where largo amounts of ice col].ect on the conductors. The 
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conductox'-s ore too larce fc an overhead r,crvico drop con- 
fiGiiratlon, placing cxcssive stress on the Il-rrame. 

2* The H-frnme transfornier banli by Building ^^37 is in poor 
condition and is most lihely to fail. 

3. The H-frane transformer bank by Building #lf5 which is also 

equipped vith the- street ligiiting constant current transformer ♦ 

k. The comer pole across the street from the north side of 

Buildinc v^l should be replaced as veil as the transf oriner pole 
serving Bvdlding 7(^329. Also in need of rcplacciaent are the 
station lighting arresters^ primary polennounted oil switches, 
deteriorated cross-aras and broken insulators. 

AERIAL iTHEDry.S : 

Insulated conductors exposed to the sun and veather show signs of 
deterioration and in sone cases the outer jacket had weathered off. These 
conductors shoiad be replaced on the same basis as the serial primary 
distribution system. 

Conductors installed within the building were generally in good condition. 
LIGHT INg ; 

Most buildings had light fixtures with burned out lamps including exit 
fixtures. These fixtures should be relamped as part of the maintenance 
program. , Generally the light* fixtures were dust free. Exceptions are 
the Plant Maintenance Shops and Buildings #37 and #38. Most buildingc 
that have had electrical alterations had adequate lighting levels for 
the pm-pose for \rtiicli they \7ere being used. 
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Buildincs Ko. 5, Ko. 8 and Ko. 9 shcntld have altcratioj.r. to f.ct ndcqxuitc 
lighting levels, uixJating iov present usage with adcqu'. t XLjAAnQ vcviUS 
cost approxinately ^ll^aOO.OO for Building Kos. 8 and 9 ^md approximately 
$2,500.00 for Building Ko. 5. 

RECE]>rACLI33: . - 

Most buildings that have had electrical altex^ations had receptacles with 
U grounds. Hwcver nost buildings also had the ungrounded type receptacles. 
The cost in bringing receptacles to present grounding standards vould be 
prohibitive . 

SWirCHES AHD COUTROL EQUIPISITT : 

Re-identification of system controls are necessary. Estimated cost for re- 
chcc]:inc the system \:ould be approximately $3^000.00. 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM is opei^able.. Presently^ it is used inostly in con- ^ 
junction A7ith the cloch and program systeu:.- The system is basically 
operated on the staff's knowledge of the system. A replacement of 
scavenged system spealcers would be necessary. Estimated cost is $750.00. 

FIRE AIiA^M SYSTS4 is operable and tied into the Brigham City Fire Depart- 
ment via telephone lines. A great portion of the wiring is exposed or 
imbedded in plaster. Buildings Ko. 5, No. 6, No. 7, Ko. 8, No. 9 and 
Ko. 92 liave no fire alarm system. It is recommended that the fire alarm 
system be updated only if the buildings themselves are updated. 

PAKELBOAltPS in general were operable and suitable. However directories 
sliould be brouglit up-to-date, A con£iderab3.e number of manliours would 

ERIC 5 
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have to be- spent in chechinc and iacntifying circxiits, qjkI estimated 
coGt would be npproxirnately $U,500.O0, 

I/)ADINr, ; 

Most building were not overloaded. Exceptions ore Buildinc^J No. 2, i:o. 60, 
No. 327, No. 328, Ko. 9 and No. 7. Building No. 22 has barely ample 

service and re-working of .the main service is necessary. It is impos- 

^ :! ' 

sible to prepare a cost estimate unless a coniplete* detailed plan is 
prepai'-ed of the e>:tenz of modification necessary and could be in excess 
of $5,000.00 per buiJ.ding. 

EMERGBKCY F.YSTEM consists of two 50 KW ongine generatorfis which con te 
manxutlly para.l3.eled. Transfer fron normal to emcreency is also manual. 
Updating to present autonatie standards of operation could very well exceed 
$7^500.00. ProvDdinc li&^tc in the buildings noted would cost approximately 
^.1,500.00 per buildings. Emergency lights should be installed in Buildings 
Ko.- U, no. 0, Ko. 9, Ko. 39 through Ko. kh, Ko. 5O and Ko. 59. 

EXCT LIGHTS ; 

Exit in inost buildings. Exceptions are Buildings IIo. 1, Ko. 333, Ko. 8I, 
,Ko. 60 and Ko. 32. Installation would cost approximately ^.1,200.00 per 
building. ' • 

■ * 

MISCmLAKEOU"; 

Building Ko. 1;5 has undergone extensive remodeling vjhereby it is presently 
provided with (3) separate electrical services. Updating ..nd combining 
all electrical loads to a single service to conform with currejit codes 
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Would I'cquire extensive new cquipjncnt and construction with the cost 
bcinc cpproxinmtcly JjiS^OOO^OO, 

In conclusion, the co:r.^>lcx is functioning Jnorc than adequately at the 
present tir.:o and with a niniinum of cost ton continue to do so in a 
first elnsn manner for nani' years • The facilities cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere for anywhere near the cost of improving or maintaining this 
cainj^us . 
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SAFEIY FIEIi) TRIP REPORT 



Purpose : To ev^iiuate the IntennDuntajja School facility 

for oon^liaunoe with Safety codes. 

Dates; May 7-8, 1973 

location: Jntermomtain School 

Brigham City, Utah 

Personnel Contacted: Messrs* Robert BarUielanaew, Adidnistrative Officer 

Geoz^e Richards, Safety Officer 
John McNary, Plant Mauiager 

Ccnioents: _ Safety deficiencies stem prinarily frcm vocational 

shops and classrooms being established in buildings 
and in locatic^is ti^at are not adequate for tJie activity. Seme of the 
^ficiencies are operational problois and others are design deficiencies. 
My conments are limited to the design or facility deficiencies. 

The design of the dormitories includes adequate exit doors within the 
required travel distance, illiminated exit signs, emergency lighting, 
central fire alarm, autonatic sprinklers, steam heat frooi centzml plant, 
and fire dcxsrs at the stairwells, and in the corridors oonnecting the 
buildings. The oorridar doors are equipped with fiiseable links. 

The buildings were constructed prior tx> the one-hour fire-resistive 
rating requirement for means of egress, -dierefore, they do not meet this 
requirement* Also, magnetic door holders inter-connected with the fire 
alarm should replace all fuseable links on fire and smoke doors. 

The dorraitary fac5:iities are sigerior to most Bureau dormitories because 
of the safety features previously listed. 

Most of the vocatiOTal shc5)s are inadequate. Seme of Ihe uisafe conditions 
are lack of area for prqper layout. Most shops have approximately 50% of 
the current required minimun floor area for the type of vocation being 
taught. All restrooms, washrooms, dressing areas, and drinking fountains, 
do not meet the requirements for vocational shops. Several shops are 
located on the 2nd fljoav of buildings. Shqps should be on the ground 
floor and accessible to the outside for material handling purposes and 
emergency egress. 



The spray paint booth and auto exhaust system in the auto mechanics 
shop are the only engineered exhaust or dust collection syst?ans found in 
any of the shops* Although saoa of the shops have locally installed 
exhaust fans am ducts or dust coiLsction systems, they do not meet the 
requireraents for the process involved* 

MDSt shop equipment is not properly anchored to the floor or beiidi to 
prevent accidental moveirient^ ^proved metal cabinets for volatile 
liquid storage is non-existent at the facility* A separate building 
is required for the body and fender shop and plant managewjit shop fcxr 
ttie quantity of flammable and volatile liquid stored in these two shops* 
It is a very poor nanagement practice to expose this amount of property 
to loss by fire by improper storage of hazarxtous materials* Material 
storage areas are needed for all shops* Many of the requirod exit 
corridors or pati^ for exits are partially blocked with mterial storage* 

Because of the improper shop layouts and locations, most of the shops -^jill 
require rewiring viien shop equipment is properly spaced* ttony pieces 
of shop equipment are worn out or obsolete and should be replaced* Also 
many work benches are constructed of combustible mat^rial^ and should be 
of fire resistive construction* 

Electrical kilns have been installed in combustible confined spaos* 
Kilns are rated as high hazard by the NE?A and require a minojnum of one- 
hour fire-rated construction enclosuL^. 

Nunerous classrooms have been established without any oonsidieration for 
fire code requirements* 

CaiclusionS ; .Many oorrcctions of unsafe oonditiofis must be 

progipnroed for continued c^eration of this facility 
as it is currently used* Any diange in use requiring remodeling of the 
various buildings will require the remodeled building to be brought 
to current safety codes including the Occupational Safety and Health Act* 




Tred D. Tidwell 
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■ INTERMOUMTAIN INDIAN SCHOOL 

REPAIR & MAINTENANCE, PLANT OPERATION 
AND EQUIPMENT SURVEY 



The facilities at Intermountain Indian School contain 1,450,000 
square feet. About 9.5% of the building square footage (approximately 
9 miles) is connecting, covered walkways. The walkv/ays are heated, 
lighted and maintained at the same level as the building. 

The figures below reflect the actual and theoretical plant operations 
and repair and maintenance cost of tie facility for Fiscal Year 1972 
and nine months of 1973. Present funding is based on approximately 
85% of the actual operational and maintenance need. Theoretical 
funding would be the amount of dollars required to maintain the 
plant at 100% of the need. . The estimate is based on the repair and 
maintenance allotment to the school, not necessarily the amount needed 
Projected expenses are based on a 5% escalation figure. 



REPAIR & MAINTENANCE PLANT OPERATION 



Fiscal Year 1972 



Theoretical 325,300 

Estimate 555,000 424,600 

Actual 521,000 437,500 

Total F.Y. 1972 - $958,500 

Fiscal Year 1973. 

Theoretical 900,100 

Estimate 432,900 406,300 

Actual (9 Mos.) 306,000 304,000 

Actual (12 Mos.) 407,000 405,000 

Total F.Y. 1973 - $812,000 

Fiscal Year 1974 

Theoretical 971 ,400 

Estimate 427,350 406,300 

Total F.Y. 1974 - $833,650 

Projected Expense: 

Fiscal Year 1975 448,717 426,615 

Fiscal Year 1976 471 ,152 447,945 

Fiscal Year 1977 494,709 471 ,342 
Total - $966,051 
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The following figures is on estimate in dollars needed to replace 
old or obsolete equipment ano to bring the instructional areas up 
to date* 



Academic - $51 ,000, 



Donnitories - 



In 1972 all the dormitories were refurnished and 
carpeied. Equipment and furnishings appeared good 
to excellent. 



Kitchen - The equipment and furnishings appeared to be in good 
condition. A considerable amount of renovation and 
replacement has recently been aone in the kitchen areas 

Vocational - $63,000, 

Although the equipment in the shops have received 
excellent care and maintenance, same replacement is 
needed to be currert with the latest developments 
in vocational training. 
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DESCRIPTION 



The Intermountain campus is located in Brigham City, Utah. There 
are 27 structures designed to house approximately 2,000 students. 
Included r among others, are classroom buildings, shops, 2 gymnasi- 
ums, an Olympic size swimming pool, 2 auditoriums, and 9 miles of 
corridor that interconnect all structures. A just completed eval- 
uation of the total physical plant by the Division of School Facil- 
ities shows that: 

"The complex is functioning more than adequately 
at the present time and with a minimum of cost 
can continue to do so in a first class manner 
for many years. The facilities cannot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere for anywhere near the cost of 
improving or maintaining this campus J' 

In a recent meeting of the National Tribal Chairman's Association 
the following question was raised: 

"What is the Navczjo interest in closing Intern- 
mountain Boarding High School?" 

Response: The Navajo interest in closing Intermountain Boarding 
School has its basis primarily in the view that Navajo children, 
at least through high school age, should be educated on the reser- 
vation as near to their families as possible. At the time that the 
Bushnell Hospital in Brigham City became available for use as a 
boarding, high school, there were only limited facilities available 
on the reservation. This situation has changed in recent years, 
and it is reported that many Na^vajo Area schools are under- enrol led 
'at the present time. 
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Budget considorations make it clear that it will not be possible to 
activate high school facilities on the reservation and still continue 
to operate Intermountain Indian High School as a Navajo institution. 
Various reports of high per pupil costs of operating the facility, 
plus the policy of the Bureau and of the tribe sending children to 
school as close to home as possible made the choice of alternative 
clear to the interagency school board and to the Area Office. 

It should, however, be noted that the Navajo Interagency school board 
has- expressed a strong desire to have Intermountain School available 
to Navajo young adults as a post secondary facility.. 

I would like to explore with you several possible alternative uses 
for the Intermountain Plant, m other words, what potential exists 
for utilization of the Intermountain campus by Indians for the benefit 
of Indians? 



"^"^ Affiliation 

a) Tribal Official 

b) Government Employee 

c) Educator 

d) Other Professional 



(1) Jim provides descriptive information. 



(2) Base questions: 



a) Do you feel that this facility is needed and should be used 
for the benefit of Indian people? 

2. P^s^^ree Insufficient Information 
2. 
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b) Since you feel that the facility should be used, do you 
think it might be most useful as a: 

(1) Post Secondary Vocational Facility 

b3IB± Disagree Insufficient Information 

1. 

2. zzz — 

3. ZZZ — 

4. : ■ 



(2) All American Indian University which would provide strong 

programs in pre-med, pre-dental, and pre-law preparation. 

Agree Disagree Insufficient Information 

2. J 

2. 

3. ZZZ — 

4. 



(3) An Agricultural and Mechanical College which would address 
itself and its field activities to special developmental 
needs of Indian lands and resources. 

^2£ee Disagree Insufficient Information 

1. 

2. ZZZ — 

3. ZZZ — 

4. 



(4) An All Indian Training Center - an expansion of the exist- 
ing NITC which is jointly operated by CSC and BIA Education, 
e.g. School Board Training, Management Training, small 
business development training, etc. 

Asree^ Disagree Insufficient Information 

1. 

2. ZZZ 

3. 

4. 



(5) Other 
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PLANNED NEW SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 



SCHOOL 

Albuquerque Indian School 
Riverside Indian School 

Fort Sill Indian School 
Chilocco Indian School 



Institute of American Indian 
Arts 



Seneca Indian School 
Elementary '^Junior High 

Sequoyah Indian School 



Phoenix Indian School 

Sherman Indian School 
Chemawa Indian School 



ADVANCE MONEY 
FOR DESIGN 

40,000 

(an alternative 
school structure 
or plant) No 
money 



(No design money) 



YEAR 
1972 
1971 



39,000 



Underway 

1968 Advance money 
(No design money) 

For: A udi tori um , 
Gym, Pool 

In shop ready to start 

Replace School 



TOTAL COST TO 
BUILD OR REPLACE 

4 million 

3 million 



3 million 

3,500,000 
(Est. cost) 



(No money) 
33 million 



5 million 

2h million 
if its all go 

If 250, 000 



11 million 

12 million 



